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TuHaT the retirement of college and uni- 
versity professors involves mental as well 
as financial problems was brought poign- 
antly to my attention in the summer of 1912. 
During that summer Professor Charles De 
Garmo, then of Cornell University, and I 
were associated in the summer session of the 
University of West Virginia at Morgantown. 
For recreation we took walks together and 
during these walks Professor De Garmo 
opened his heart to me in respect to his 
prospective retirement. He was then 62 
and was scheduled to retire on a Carnegie 
The prospect seemed any- 
thing but glowing to him. He looked for- 
ward to it much as a condemned criminal 


pension at 65. 


must look forward to his execution. 

Apparently all Professor De 
deep-lying interests were centered in his 
work. For this work he felt himself to be 
more fit at 62 than ever before. He was still 
gaining a maximum degree of satisfaction 
from it and he had no reason to think that 
the situation would be different three years 
hence. His health was good, he had ac- 
quired a rich background, and he felt that 
he was still growing, both culturally and 
professionally. 

It may be granted that Professor De 
Garmo soon built up another set of rich and 
meaningful interests after he had retired; 
nevertheless it may also be granted that no 


Garmo’s 


man should face retirement with the atti- 
tude he had, if that could be avoided. After 
a life of service one should, if possible, look 
forward to retirement as the normal adult 
looks forward to a well-earned and well- 
planned vacation. Practically every one 
enters his career in a high state of expee- 
tation; ideally he should have it on retire- 
ment in a correspondingly fitting state of 
mind, 

To throw light on this question I sent the 
following letter of inquiry to twenty univer- 
sity men in the spring of 1939. 


I have long suspected that the systems of retiring 


college and university teachers in the United States 
are not working as smoothly as they might be made 
to work. Those who are being retired are in some 
cases, perhaps in many cases, not as happy as they 
might be if certain changes were introduced. 

So far as I know, no data on this topie have been 
gathered from those who have retired or who are 
Would 


willing, therefore, to give me the benefit of your 


approaching the retirement age. you be 
considered opinion in respect to the following ques- 
tions? 

1. Granted health and vigor, what do you regard 
the appropriate age of mandatory retirement? 

2. Should there be an arrangement for earlier 
optional retirement? If so, on what grounds? 

3. Should optional retirement rest solely with the 
administration or should it be open to cooperative 
consideration? If so,how? (Through a committee, 
for example?) 

4, What advantages, if any, have you noted in 
having persons over 65 on the staff? Disadvan- 
tages? 












5. Would it be feasible to make retirement 





gradual, say by tapering off salary and responsi- 


bilities during the final years of service? (It is 






suspected that some teachers are retired early be- 





cause a saving in salary is thereby made.) 





6. With what feelings did you approach (are you 





approaching ) your own retirement? 





There were three more questions, but they 





had reference to retirement systems which 





are not considered in this paper. 





Kighteen of the twenty men to whom this 





letter was sent responded, some with lengthy 





letters. The eighteen who responded were 





all men of outstanding reputation and were 





connected with the following institutions : 






Chicago 1 Ohio State 2 
Columbia 7 Southern California 1 
Cornell 1 Wisconsin yE 
George Washington 3 Yale 1 
Maryland 1 Total 18 





Of these eighteen, seven had been retired 






for a vear or longer, three were being retired 





in 1939, and eight were still on active duty, 





although all, save one, were nearing the 





retirement age. Of the two who did not 






respond, one was living in retirement and 





the other was approaching the retirement 





age. I shall take up the replies in the order 





of the questions. 





(1) Age for mandatory retirement. 






TABLE I 








Ages preferred 








J ere re 65 67 68-70 70 70-72 75 None 
Number preferring .. 4 = 1 2 8 1 1 





It is clear that in this group, 70 or there- 





abouts is the preferred age for mandatory 





retirement, if an age must be set. 





Only one was unequivocal about having 





no fixed age for mandatory retirement, but 





six others also favored this point in prin- 





ciple. They qualified the ages mentioned by 





such phrases as, ‘‘if a specific age must be 





set’’ or ‘‘I personally favor no fixed age.’’ 





Five of these six mentioned 70 and one 65. 





It is recognized by my respondents that 





the onset of old age varies greatly in differ- 





ent persons, but they still, in general, favor 
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a definite retirement age because of the (jf 
culty of administering a flexible rule, Sy 
a rule would undoubtedly give rise to yo) 
apparent friction than an absolute rule, )y; 
that the deep-seated but often unexpresse) 
friction would be less may be open to «yes. 
tion. Obviously this point could profit py 
further discussion and experimentation . 

The man who would have no fixed retire. 
ment age said: 

In my opinion, chronological age has ver) 
bearing upon the matter. If mental vigor is pres 
ent and is clearly evident in recent work 
should be no mandatory retirement. On t 
hand, I should like to say that professors may b 
eligible for retirement at an age much earlier t] 
65—probably as early as 50. 

The retirement age of 70 or 72 is defende 


by one of my respondents : 


I believe that the mandatory retiring age sli 
be not less than 70 and not higher than 72. This 


statement is not based on a mere guess, or a huncl 
but upon an observation of the situation at X 

which I have been interested for a number of years 
in particular the situation as it now exists he 
where some thirty persons are on the retired list 


With but two exceptions all these were as vigorous 


and capable otherwise of doing good work at 70) 


ten years earlier; indeed, capable of better work, 


since a man who is any good keeps growing int 
lectually till decrepitude sets in. On the otli 


hand, at 72, or a year or two later, the powers a 
apt to begin to fade and the interests to dull. 


X, I think the university would have gained had the 


retiring age been placed at 72. Sixty-five is entirely 
too young, if our experience here is at all normal. 


This argument is in harmony with the 


idea, not yet inductively established, that 


there is a positive correlation between ca- 


pacity and the age when senescence begins 


Witness the world’s outstanding statesmen, 
jurists, scientists and philosophers. These 


+ 


men in preponderantly large numbers, so ! 


seems, continue, and have in the past col- 


tinued, highly constructive activities int 
advanced years. Men working in thie estlie- 
tic field—literature, art and music—may b 
an exception to this rule. There may be a 
positive correlation also between capacity 
and longevity. 
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One distinguished professor who retired 
‘“‘Were it not for giving an 

tunity to younger men for promotion, 
I should be opposed to any fixed retirement 
rule.’ Another, who was retired at 70 said : 


70 said: 


jection raised that early retirement makes 
‘or younger men is entirely without merit. 
Whether 
is assistant professor from (1) thirty-three 


ng that counts is length of service. 


sixty-five, or (2) thirty-five to sixty-seven is the 
thing for him in the end, and (3) thirty-five 
leaves him much ahead. Furthermore, 

salary (2) will be ahead of (1), as the 
iries come later. Of course, under (1) 
versity saves a little money but at the ex- 

of teaching quality, I am absolutely certain. 

One professor of education (active) took 
he position that mandatory retirement in a 
sional school should be set at 65 while 

a liberal arts college it might well be set 
Teachers of professional subjects, 
pecially professors of education, must fre- 


quently express their leadership by appear- 

before legislative bodies, boards of 
education, teachers associations and the like, 
aud to do this effectively they must be 


vigorous, alert and up-to-date—qualities 
Teachers of 
liberal culture subjects inherently face no 
such necessity of public appearance but may 
continue more quietly with their classes and 
Ripe matur- 


here more than offset declining 


likely to be in decline after 65. 


with constructive scholarship. 
itv. may 
vigor 

In close relation to the preceding, a re- 
tired professor of education said : 


work counts for much. 


Teaching dependent largely on scholarship (learn- 
second hand) in old fields (e.g., history, 
classic literature, introductory natural 
can be continued successfully by men much 


The character of the 


ing at 
science 

ler than can teaching or research work in still 
formative fields—e.g., scientific pedagogy, econom- 
les, applied chemistry, ete. 

This same man surmised that retirement 
in teachers colleges and schools of education 
is usually set about five years earlier than 
in liberal arts colleges ‘‘ because of the large 
proportion of women on the faculty.”’ 
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Despite the fact that women on the average 
live longer than men, they reach senescence 
earlier, he thinks. 

(2) Optional retirement. 

All are agreed that retirement with a pen- 
sion and appropriate honors should be open 
for reasons of weight before the mandatory 
retirement age is reached. When the pro- 
fessor himself makes the request for such 
retirement there appears to be no ground 
for friction, except, perhaps, the amount of 
pension or disability allowance that should 
be granted. One man still active said: 

A man who has served the university well for a 
long period of years has built up an equity not 
The 


versity is therefore bound by moral principles to 


entirely discharged by salary received. uni- 
provide an appropriate pension for those retiring, 
regardless of the age of retirement. This should 
be taken care of by two separate official provisions: 
(1) a pension scheme to begin at 65; and (2) dis- 
ability insurance with policies of the reducing type. 


(3) Question three was worded as fol- 
**Should 


solely with the administration or should it 


lows: optional retirement rest 


be open to cooperative consideration? If so, 
how? (Through a for 
ample?) ”’ 

It is occasionally true .that a 


committee, ex- 
faculty 
member has become an intolerable grouch, 
that his health has become hopelessly under- 
mined, that he has passed the dead line of 
erowth or that senescence has overtaken him 
so stealthily that he has not become aware 
of the fact himself. 
may supervene before he has reached the 


One or more of these 


age of mandatory retirement and yet he may 
have no thought of voluntary retirement. 
What then? 

Three take the position that this question 
should be left solely to the administration, 
one that it depends on the administration in 


power, ten that some kind of 


cooperative 
procedure should be established, two that 
the matter should be left with the professor, 
one misread the question, and one threw up 
his hands in despair and answered with a 


question mark only. 
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The two, both retired, who would leave 
this matter entirely to the professor may or 
may not have taken into consideration the 
extreme aspects of the question. One sald: 

At the option of the Dean, President, or Trus- 
tees? That would be ideal but is humanly not 
practicable. And I can not conceive of any com- 
mittee delegated with such responsibility which 
could actually make it work. 

The other said in part: 

There should be no toleration of a system whereby 
the university authorities were allowed to drop 
men—say any time they felt like it from 65 on. In 
individual cases it would have its advantages. As 
far as that is concerned it would be a good thing 
to drop some people at 45, But the actual workings 
of the system would destroy morale; and if I were 
a president no consideration of individual advan- 
tage here and there would induce me to introduce 
it or to tolerate it if introduced by a predecessor. 

This man, however, would not leave these 
liabilities entirely to the professors them- 
selves. He would through administrative 
devices lead them to see their deficiencies 
and correct them as far as possible. 

The three who would ieave problem cases 
to the administration said: 

The administration. 

Retirement prior to 70, I feel, would be the 
responsibility of the administration. I do not 
believe that a committee would get anywhere. 

In general, I believe it should rest with the ad- 
ministration, In the larger type of institution, I 
should expect that the president would seek advice 
from his deans or heads of departments before 
acting. I do not see that a committee of the faculty 
would help, except in cases where there is marked 
distrust of the administration, and even here I see 
that the committee might just as easily be swayed 
by prejudice, pro or con, 

Of the ten who favored some form of 
cooperative procedure, five went so far as 
to suggest the needed machinery. These 
said : 

A faculty committee to recommend appropriate 
action to the administration. 

A committee elected by the faculty and represen- 
tative of it should have a share in the administra- 


tion of this as of other university affairs. 
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Optional retirement might well rest upon 
operative consideration through a committe: 
power of referral to a permanent faculty 

The decision should be made by a composite } 
sufficiently in touch with the teaching staff to ky 
the true comparative worth of the incumbent 
is, this composite body should (1 think) include yp; 
fessors, officers and trustees. If we ever get 
to it, I should not object to having some s 
on this committee. 

In my opinion, the retirement at any age sg] 
be determined by a committee representatiy: 
faculty, the administration, and laymen sin 


interested in the welfare of the university, 


This man last quoted would have no fixed 
retirement age. That there is a marked 
agreement in these five suggestions is ob- 
vious. 

(4) In answering the question, ‘‘ What 
advantages, if any, have you noted in having 
persons over 65 on the staff?  Disadyan- 


‘ 


tages?’’, one said ‘‘none,”’ three had no 
observations, while fourteen noted both 
advantages and disadvantages, one or both. 
Typical replies were : 

The advantage of men over 65 is the richness 
of their experience; their disadvantage is that they 
have let down in energy. 

Older persons bring to the faculty a breadth of 
experience, ripeness of judgment and wisdom indis 
pensable to a university. Disadvantages arise out 
of (1) impairment due to declining health or gen 
eral physical vigor; and (2) impairment due to 
closedmindedness, 

Professors of note, either as teachers or scholars, 
when in good health, can continue after 65 with 
services unimpaired to the institution. I think it 
fair to say that most of these men, with 
continued to render notable service. They are ais 
valuable as mentors to new teachers, as advisers 
in difficult matters, and as a link with the passing 
traditions and customs of the college. 

The longer a person works at any position on a 

The 


1Q ither 
S ell 


disadvantage for many persons over 60 1 
hat 


growing basis, the more useful he should be. 


that they never were very satisfactory or they 
ceased to grow and so are no longer satisfactor) 
Given reasonably good health, the years 60-/ 
will usually be the best years. Any professor whi 
is worth any salary whatever keeps growing 12 
grasp of his subject, in pedagogical skill, in wisdom 
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g with young people, and, usually, in inter- 

IS work. 

the Supreme Court or Congress, there are 
scholars, wise administrators, personally 


rged men, who are immensely useful at 75, 
n 85. But they are not many and ¢an not 
luced or even chosen by any rules of general 
on, 
nk the best teacher I ever had was about 75. 

Confirmed spiritual values. 
Just because some of my respondents see 
vantages in having men over 65 on the 
staff. it does not follow that they would 
prefer an entire staff of that maturity. We 
need all ages and, usually, both sexes for 
rounded stimulation. If persons beyond 65 
have something to contribute to the students 
and to the institution that they did not have 
in the same degree before 65, we should not 
deprive ourselves of their benefit. Persons 
may differ in this regard, but I would not 
choose to be without the stimulations I 
received as a young man from a few teachers 
and one or two ministers whose unique con- 
tributions arose out of their ripe maturity ; 
they were beyond 65. One of the most help- 
ful sermons I have heard in my lifetime I 
heard in 1899 in a small Wisconsin town by 
aman then 88 years of age. He could not 
have preached that sermon with equal effect 
when he was 48, although he may then have 
been equally effective in other ways. 

(5) “Would it be feasible to make retire- 
ment gradual, say by tapering off salary 
and responsibilities during the final years 
of service ii 

This question apparently embodied a new 
idea for some of my respondents, yet the 
idea is in operation all around us in business 
A farmer frequently lets 
his son assume more and more responsibility 


and in farming. 


While he assumes less. A merchant may 
pass his business gradually over to his chil- 
physicians, dentists, in 
fact, all who pursue their callings on an 
individual basis, may retire gradually. 
This avoids the sudden break that may be 


so disrupting and painful. 


dren. Lawyers, 
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The ordinances of the George Washington 
University contain the following paragraph. 


A member of the faculty who becomes convinced 
that it would be best for him and for the University 


for him to decrease his responsibilities, due to 


advancing years, ill health, or other cause, 


should, with the consent of the president, be privi- 


leged to do so without prejudice, provided that a 


any 


corresponding adjustment in compensation be ae- 
Initiative in this matter may also be taken 
faculty 


cepted. 


by the president in cooperation with a 


advisory committee. 

So far this provision has not been applied 
in practice. 

In response to question five, two said 


‘ 


nothing, four said ‘‘no,’’ one ‘‘quite em- 
phatically,’’ while thirteen favored gradual 
retirement in principle, especially when the 
retiring age is at least 70. 

The following excerpts are indicative of 
the thoughts on this problem : 


Perhaps so. Certainly there must be no chicanery 


in order to save money. 


I like the idea of half-pay and proportionately 
reduced teaching load, say beginning at 65 with full 
retirement at 68. 

I believe that after 60, with the education of 
their families out of the way, they could take less 


salary to help young men who are coming on. 


This would depend largely on the age limit set. 
If it were placed at 70, a gradual tapering off 
might be more feasible than if it were 65. 


This practice is followed in a number of institu- 
tions [not named], and seems to work fairly well. 


[I personally know of none. ] 


I believe that in large universities (especially) a 
tapered retirement would be feasible, subject to 


these conditions: 


a, The partly (say half) retired man should be 
willing to accept a half or less salary (or in some 
cases no salary) so as to relieve the arrangement 
from all pecuniary taint. 

b. He should not be charged with courses which 
are required of students. 

c. He should be allowed to offer courses in which 
original philosophies 
(Old men for counsel, 


his ripened scholarship or 
would be most capitalized. 


young men for war). 


Yes, also just. Begin at 55 and drop in per 


cents of salary: 
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A ge—56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70. 

Salary—99, 98, 97, 95, 93, 91, 88, 85, 81, 76, 70, 
66, 60, 54, 48 or somewhat slower. 

Thus, according to the person last quoted, 
one who had a salary of $5,000 at 55 would 
be down to $2,400 at 70. The base through- 
out would be the salary at 55, as I under- 
stand it. If the retirement allowance now 
would be $2,400, the two would meet so that 
the professor would not suddenly face the 
problem of adjusting to a greatly reduced 
income. 

This respondent says that he does not hold 
a brief for the drop in percents indicated ; 
neither need we infer that he holds a brief 
for the fifteen-year period. <A _ ten-year 
period of reduction might in some institu- 
tions be preferable. In any case, the reduc- 
tions before 65 should be small because the 
man should then be engaged in building up 
his equity in a retiring allowance, and his 
family responsibilities would still likely be 
heavy. 

Professional responsibilities after 60 or 
65 would not need to be greatly reduced, it 
seems to me. If the man ean no longer do 
good work of some sort, he should retire. 
Kor the kind he can do well he should now 
be so thoroughly grounded that keeping 
abreast should be relatively easy. Personal 
taste should quite obviously be given freer 
rein than before. If he enjoys administra- 
tive duties most, let him eoncentrate on 
these; if he enjoys teaching, let him restrict 
himself mostly to that. 

Neither do I see a good reason why a pro- 
fessor emeritus, if and when he desired, 
should not teach a class or do other work, 
even in the regular session. One reason 
why men in retirement usually accomplish 
so little in the line of constructive scholar- 
ship, I suspect, is that the leverage for such 
scholarship has been largely removed. Most 
college men receive their inspiration for 
scholarly production from their class teach- 
ing, their guidance of advanced students or 
their administrative responsibilities. 
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That reductions in salary would tend to 
eliminate early retirement for budgetary 
reasons is obvious. Suppose a man receiv. 
ing $5,000 at 65 is retired with an annuity 
of $1,200 paid by his university and his 
place is taken by a young man at $2.()00. 
That would leave a margin to the university 
of $1,800 a year. In five years this would 
leave the university a profit of $9,000, minus 
the amount used to increase the successor’s 
salary which would seldom reach or excee) 
$1,500. If the annuity were paid by an 
agency outside the university the tempta- 
tion to practice ‘‘chicanery in order to save 
money’’ would be still greater. 

(6) I began this paper in reference to the 
note of regret in which some college profes. 
sors enter the period of retirement; it is 
appropriate that I should close on the same 
note. Question six read: ‘‘ With what feel- 
ings did you approach (are you approach- 
ing) your own retirement?’’ 

Two left this question unanswered, five 
approached, or are approaching, retirement 
cheerfully, five expressed or implied a feel- 
ing of indifference, imperturbability or in- 
evitableness, three retired with regret, and 
three approached, or are approaching, re- 
tirement with feelings so mixed that the 
prevailing tone is hard to identify. 

It is clear that the painful state in which 
Professor De Garmo found himself is not 
at all general. In two of my respondents 
the regret would apparently have been re- 
moved had the retiring age been 70 instead 
of 65. The third, who was retired at 70), 
merely said: ‘‘Regret for retirement in the 
period of expansion.’’ 

The three that I classified as ‘‘ mixed” 
said : 

I do not wish to retire. At present it appears 
that I shall not be asked to retire for a few years. 
I should not dread the enforced idleness for I could 
keép busy writing, but my income would necessarily 
be cut down considerably, so that retrencliments 
would be required. 

My feelings on retirement were mixed. ! was 
glad to be relieved of the drudgery of blue books 
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ommittee assignments. I was glad to be able 
iway from X when I chose; I was glad to 

to read neglected professional literature 
ture that was not professional but to me 
resting; I was glad to have time to think out 
lems in my own field that I had never really 
ght through, and to write. But I have always 
| teaching and I miss this activity and all 


cations decidedly. 


own case, with two years more to go, I 
rward to retirement with some anticipation, 
In fact, 

in a somewhat better financ.al position, I 
retire now. I am not tired of teaching; I 
t part of the work; but I shall be glad to 
from the various detail matters which beset 


thing of rather profound relief. 


| from the minor irritations which arise and 

I no longer have any desire to combat. If I 
eda few years after that time, I have many 
sts, mostly trivial, which will fill up my time, 
which I have not been able to indulge. And I 
that after 44 straight years of service, I 
ry lying ‘‘fallow’’ for a time. I suspect 
t my students, also, look on me as a relic of a 
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by-gone age, and that I would feel that more and 
more, were I to continue. 

This last case might, without strain, have 
been placed in the cheerful group. 

Four replies of those who retired cheer- 
fully, or expect so to retire, are: ‘‘Great 
satisfaction’’; ‘‘Sense of relief’’; ‘‘Satis- 
fied. 
the institution in 
‘*Very cheerfully. 

Judging by the replies to my questions, 


If alive I expect to be active outside 
which I 
I don’t give a darn.’ 


now work’’; 


b J 


there is a wide-spread and thought-provok- 
ing interest in the age and method of retir- 
ing college professors and my suggestion is 
that this topic be analytically discussed at 
meetings of the American Association of 
University Professors, the College Teachers 
of Education, and similar groups. Indue- 
tive investigations of the biological, psycho- 
logical and sociological backgrounds of the 
problem are also in order. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COLLEGE LIBRARY 
BOOK SELECTION 


By JOE HARE 


LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Tue problem of book selection began to 
be acute, I suppose, about two hundred 
years ago when that product of the Renais- 
sance, the printing press, had been operating 
for some three hundred years in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

This diffusion, which eventually resulted 
in a considerable body of literate men in 
the early eighteenth century, also occa- 
sioned, or at least was accompanied by, an 
enormous increase in the number of authors. 
The thing became a cycle which is vicious 
or not, according to your disposition: also 
to your intuition. 

The contemporary fashion among cer- 
tain scientistie academicians of belittling 
intuition (in which degeneracy the primary 
nature of that faeulty is forgotten, and with 


it that part of intuition, discrimination, by 
which man survives) characterizes those in 
whom unhappily the faculty is so weak that 
they can not distinguish phenomena from 
eauses. They are so bewildered by the 
multiplication of details that they can not 
see their relationships. The genuine, the 
permanent, is not distinguished from the 
false. 

And so the intuitionless have begun to 
talk of ‘‘implementing”’ their intellectual 
faculties (as though it were possible to sepa- 
rate the mind from its intuition, and as 
though man had not always employed im- 
plements—very simple ones, designed for 
the most direct use) in order to solve the 
‘‘complex’’ contemporary problem, say, of 
selection. 
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3ut implements will not serve. One must 





have a fundamental understanding of the 





nature of the problem—in this case of col- 
lege education. And by understanding is 
meant an intellectual apprehension of the 
philosophy of such education. Having that, 
the librarian, with whom we are concerned 








here, must perceive his position in the col- 
lege with relation to the other participants. 
Given the objectives of the institution and a 
comprehension of his own functions and 
those of his colleagues, the matter of im- 








plementation automatically assumes _ its 
(quite) subordinate place. Without such 





comprehension of the philosophy of educa- 





tion, and of college education in particular, 





and a sound understanding of the libra- 





rian’s part in it, no amount of technique 





can accomplish his function. 

But, to return to the implication of the 
first paragraph of this paper, the acuteness, 
that is, the necessity for immediate solution, 
of the problem of book selection came two 
hundred years ago when the populace, for 
the first time in history, began to read: so 
that the number of books multiplied, as did 
the number of authors, to a point where 
men, remembering their three score years 
and ten, said, ‘‘ Which of these then shall we 
read?’’ I say, remembered their allotted 












vears: many remembered also their needs, 





their desires and their self-respect. 

While individuals faced these decisions in 
the eighteenth century, it was not, of course, 
until the next that librarians encountered 
it, or were at once confronted by it as one 
of the problems fundamental to their pro- 
fession. For the custodians of university 











libraries of previous centuries, literature 
was pretty much belles-lettres, and history, 
philosophy, geography were selected with- 
out difficulty by the eriteria of those forms 
of literature. Logie, grammar, rhetoric, 








theology were not so profuse as to present 





any great problems of selection: there were 





standards—national,_ religious, classical, 
neo-classical or other, which made selection 
relatively simple for these formal subjects. 
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But the librarians of the late nineteenth 
century, particularly the publie librarians 
began to see that they had assumed positions 
which carried considerable responsibility 
And they promptly devised schemes, 
adapted to their understandings of the fune. 
tions of their institutions in the community 
for the selection of desirable books. Mr 
Wellard’ has described the history of these 
developments. 

The American college library, however. 
did not face selection as a serious problem 
until this century. In the early years they 
were glad to get any book, almost, in any 
way.” But, during the past twenty-five 
years, and less in many institutions, the 
change in method of instruction from text- 
book to tutorial, the increasing multiplicity 
of authors and titles and the limitation on 
purchase imposed by _ prescribed funds, 
housing and personnel, have made it neces- 
sary for college librarians to decide upon 
principles and methods of book selection 
suited to the functions of their institutions 
And only those librarians who perceive the 
purposes of their colleges, who see the in- 
creased importance of their libraries within 
the institutions (and in the proper per- 
spective), and who know the history of 
scholarship so well that they are not be- 
wildered by variations on its old themes,— 
only these will do their work, and partic 
ularly their book selecting, well. ‘‘ Libraries 
ean not be fairly judged except in the light 
of institutional aims,’’ says MeDiarmid.° 

In this connection, one of the first subjects 
of investigation for the librarian is the cur- 
riculum of his college. What is the range 
of instruction? Are all the four general 
divisions of knowledge covered—physical, 
biological and social sciences and the hu- 


manities? What is the treatment of the 


1 James Howard Wellard, ‘‘ Book Selection: Its 
Principles and Practise,’’ London, 1937. 

2 Louis Shores, ‘‘Origins of the American Co! 
lege Library, 1638-1800,’’ New York, 1935. 

3 Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr., ‘‘Conditions Af 
fecting Use of the College Library.’’ Thesis, Um! 
versity of Chicago, 1934, p. 85. 
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Is it still 
ely by text-book or is the multiple source 


these divisions? 


How much of the work is 
Are 


re syllabi with definite areas of subjects 


' 9 
Thoda used : 


vered and references stipulated, giving 
librarian information about what he 
| be expected to supply? What depart- 
nts are strong, which weak—in faculty, 
in book eollections already in the 
‘ary? How does his physical plant sup- 


y the demands of the eurriculum—reserve 


_reading rooms, carrels, seminar rooms 
and what adjustments must the librarian 
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and good book collection, however unneces- 
sary it may have been to prove that point. 
See his recommendation, though, which was 
original: to hire faculty members with bib- 
liographie training. No one had put the 
recommendation in just that form, as far 
as I know. 

In other words, how much can the libra- 
rian depend upon his colleagues, the faculty, 
to select and demand books, and to support 
him, the librarian, in his requests for ade- 
quate financial support? real 
problem, and to the extent that the libra- 
rian can ascertain its answer, whether by 


This is a 


make in his purehase of reference books, humanistic or statistical methods, or by a 
combination of the two, depends his suecess. 


duplicate copies, collateral and semi-col- 
It is more important than the curriculum, 


lateral reading? How do the files and the 
list of subscriptions to periodicals compare 
with the needs of the departments? What 
expenditures must he anticipate to fill gaps, 
therefore, as well as to approximate the de- 
nand for current material? These are only 
i few of the decisions which a study of the 
curriculum will facilitate. 

A second immediate matter for investi- 
gation is the personnel of the faculty, in- 
cluding the chief administrator. To what 
extent does the president of the college rec- 
ognize and appreciate the problems of the 
modern library? Is his conception of the 
librarian and his staff still that pre-twen- 
tieth century one Does he 
refer to the library, in publie addresses, as 
If so, his ap- 


because the faculty decide what the cur- 
riculum shall be: and more important than 
the students, for the faculty decide also who 
they shall be. As to the books selected, be 
they ever so ‘‘good’’ (intrinsically) they 
shall not be used without the knowledge and 
consent of the faculty. If an exception is 
discovered by these gentlemen, the students 
or the librarian, or both, shall explain. ‘*‘Li- 
brary use,’’ says McDiarmid,® ‘‘is more 
closely related to library funds than to the 
general excellence of the institution.’’ I] 
can believe that: but library funds are very 
closely related to the excellence of the insti- 
tution. 

A third problem which the college libra- 
rian must solve concerns the character—the 
nature—the quality, of the student body. 
It is an old story, this question of the patron 





of custodians? 


“the heart of the college’’? 
propriations for books will be inadequate. 
How well educated are the faculty? To 
what extent are they inbred? How alert 
What enthusiasm have they for 
Are they well paid? Are they 
encouraged to teach well, to do research, to 
buy and use books and to demand that their 
See Danton’s* findings 
on the close correlation between good faculty 


of the library, despite asseverations of our 
contemporaries to the contrary, namely, that 
no one, before them, has ever studied the 
reader: that always heretofore attention 


are they ? 


their work ? 


has been given solely to the book. 
students use them ? The fact is, as every one knows, that the 
author of any book is, by the nature of his 
exercise, communicating to a reader. No 
eritie, not even Matthew Arnold, ignores the 
He ignores all except a definite 


‘J. Periam Danton, ‘‘The Selection of Books 


for College Libraries: An Examination of Certain 
he = Th: + * 
Factors Which Affeet Excellence of Selection.’’ 


Thesis, University of Chicago, 1935. 


reader. 
5 MeDiarmid, op. cit., p. 82. 
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class, it is true, but he does have in mind 
a homogenous group of readers. No book 
reviewer of whatever period ever had any 
more important person in mind than the 
reader. See the group of articles on book 
selection in the 1894 volume of the Library 
Journal. The public librarians of St. 
Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, New York, Hart- 
ford, all had their communities in mind, 
their environment, the interests of the 
groups within the range of the library. 
They say so, enumerating them and basing 
their remarks about purchases on their ex- 
‘objec- 
tive empiricism accompanied by subjective 


‘ 


perience and observations. This is 
logic.’”? 

Then it is not intuition exactly. But the 
judgments of these earlier librarians were 
based on something nearer intuition than 
statistics. And the librarian who ap- 
proaches the appraisal of his student body 
with no other equipment than the statistical 
method will, I think, almost certainly fail 
to learn what he wishes to know. Even if 
the student were willing to hitch his emo- 
tional system to the mechanical tabulator, 
that instrument would not respond to and 
record the kind of impulses generated. 
Whereas the human, the librarian, if he is 
sufficiently sensitive, can soon apprehend 
the quality of the student body so pro- 
foundly that he can anticipate its reading 
habits. 

This faculty of the librarian can be 
trained, though such training must cer- 
tainly have started long before his profes- 
sional courses. I do not say that the li- 
brarian shall ignore material phenomena, 
that he shall not observe and record them. 
But he will know, if he is wise, which 
phenomena can be studied objectively. And 
he will know that others can not be investi- 
gated statistically. And this is a very im- 
portant aspect of the matter of book selec- 
tion. If this faculty, highly developed, is 

6 Library Jour., pp. C 30-42, 1894. 

7 Leon Carnovsky, Library Quarterly, p. 251, 1937. 


not a part of the librarian’s equipment, })js 
book selection will be devoid of sense. 

Walter Hofmann® * has comparatively re. 
cently upset the German librarians with }js 
reading studies and his extensive schoo! 
versus the intensive school of the conserya. 
tives. More recently Douglas Waples'’ jj 
harassed a great many Americans. What 
does Mr. Waples’ idealism involve? Woyjd 
he stop with giving the patron what he 
wants, having determined his wants statis. 
tically? This would be parallel to the Hof. 
mann extensive school. Or would he vive 
the patron what he, Mr. Waples (.¢., the 
librarian), thinks he should have, perhaps 
working up to it gradually? I think he 
would, but I hope he would not apply this 
value versus demand theory to the public 
library where the patron would soon rebe! 
against having education poked at him, 
however ingratiatingly, every time he came 
in the door. American adult education, 
which threatens to replace the Y.M.C.A., 
will eventually be removed to the scrap- 
heap of sentimentalities. But, take it or 
leave it, value versus demand is the conven- 
tional idea of the college librarian’s duty 
He is an improver: it is inherent in his in- 
structoral position. 

However, to make the point and dismiss 
it, the librarian must know how to approacli 
that third problem, of estimating the wants 
of his student body. Whether he will use 
the Hofmann-Waples method, the Rubakin™ 


8 Walter Hofmann, ‘‘Die Lektiire der Frau: ein 
Beitrag zur Leserkunde und zur Lesefiilirung,’’ 
Leipzig, 1931. 

®Gertrud E. Kallmann, Library Association 
Record, pp. 169-172, 1934. 

10 Douglas Waples and Ralph W. Tyler, ‘‘ What 
People Want to Read about: A Study of Group 
Interests and a Survey of Problems in Adult Read 
ing,’’ Chieago, 1931. 

11 Nikolai Alegsandrovich Rubakin, Introduction 
@ la psychologie bibliologique. La psychologic & 
la création des livres, de leur distribution e( circ 
lation, de leur utilisation par les lecteurs, | 
écoles, les bibliothéques, les libraires, etc.—Théorie 
et pratique. (Paris, 1922.) 
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or Richards’ psychological methods or the 
Hutchins*® 
librarian, his training and, one hopes, upon 
aspects of the problem. The librarian 
must remember Mr. Jast’s'* admonition that 
none of these things is novel—the only dif- 
ence is in the ratio of the whisky to the 


humanism depends upon the 


the 


These general things, then (in connection 
with book selection), the librarian must be 
educated to do: aequaint himself with the 
objectives of his college; estimate the abil- 
ties and know the activities of his faculty ; 
understand his student body. 

But consider briefly some of the specific 
problems which he must be prepared to 
solve. [T omit here discussion of the obvious 
fact that the college librarian must know 
the tools of book seleetion—the bibliograph- 
ical apparatus. And I omit certain other 
things which he must aequire by experience 
primarily: who are reliable dealers; what 
types of advertising for out-of-prints bring 
best results, or is it worth while to adver- 
tise; how should one bid for desired items ; 
is it wise to eable certain European dealers ; 
should one establish eash eredits with Mexi- 
can dealers; is it important whether one 
writes to South American publishers in 
Spanish or Portuguese or in English; can 
one foresee the eccentricities of customs of- 
ficials and how may they be circumvented. 
Ad infinitum. 

The most important of the specific prob- 
lems is that of securing expert opinions on 
the value of the books which the librarian 
proposes to purchase. It must be patent 
that the librarian can not be a subject spe- 
cialist for all the fields covered by the cur- 
riculum. He ean not assume responsibil- 
ity for all decisions affecting even the 
27. A, Richards, ‘‘ Practical Criticism: A Study 
f Literary Judgment.’’ New York, 1929. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, ScHoot AND So- 
CIETY, 47: 385-90, 1938. 

'*L. Stanley Jast, ‘‘Book Selection and the 


Public’? Library Association Record, p. 346a, 
1934, 
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But he is 
in position, with his bibliographical appa- 


browsing-room collection alone. 
ratus, to discover all the books. Usually 
he can come to remarkably valid conclusions 
about their probable desirability. But he 
can not make specific choices. However, 
and this is most important, while he must 
depend upon the faculty to select the twelve 
best books, he must select the best twelve 
books, thinking, as only he ean, of the entire 
collection.*® 

Obviously, the books must be referred to 
the faculty. Unhappily it is not so obvious. 
There are, as Mr. Danton’® discovered, many 
eases where book selection is the function 
of library committees variously composed. 
Here one finds committees whose existence 
(if justifiable at all) depends upon their use- 
fulness in advisory capacities, performing 
functions for which they are inherently un- 
qualified. But such maladjustments will 
disappear as the ideas of intelligent libra- 
rians prevail. Librarians complain a great 
deal, but they need not be so exasperated: 
educational concepts, or the concepts of edu- 
cators, are alterable as slowly as any others 
that have become conventionalized. The 
truth is that the new librarianship has 
progressed more rapidly than one might 
have expected. 

But to return to the business of referring 
books to the faculty for opinions. There are 
several techniques, modifications of which 
the librarian must be prepared to employ. 
One of the best is that in effect at the Bod- 
leian, which, while not a college library, is 
faced nevertheless with book selection after 
much of its burden has been removed by 
the advantages of the Copyright Act, gifts 
and academic exchanges.’ 

They begin with the assumption that 

15 E. A. Baker, ‘‘Book Selection: Fundamental 
Principles and Some Applications.’’ Library As- 
sociation Record, 1911, p. 23. 

16 J. Periam Danton, ibid. 

17 Stephen G. Wright, ‘‘Book Recommendation 
Methods at the Bodleian Library.’’ A.S.L.I.B., 
1934, pp. 45-47. 
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every important book is ‘‘fairly certain’’ to 
be reviewed in one or another of a compara- 
tively small number of learned journals. A 
clerk prepares a card for each book so men- 
tioned, and these cards are grouped by sub- 
jects corresponding to the faculties of the 
university. A committee of each faculty 
then convenes once each term to decide 
which books it will recommend for purchase. 
The final decision, one is happy to note, rests 
with the librarian. He, the Englishmen 
realize, is in a better position to decide 
whether their recommendations are con- 
sonant with the best twelve books versus 
the twelve best books. 

But the faults of this system are apparent 
at once to an American librarian, who would 
probably lose his mind, and certainly his 
disposition, if he had to quiet his chentele 
with promises that he would buy given books 
after the term meeting of the committee. 
And then only if the learned journals had 
been inclined to review the books prior to 
this term meeting. 

A more satisfactory way to secure faculty 
appraisals is to prepare cards for all books 
as they come to the attention of the libra- 
rian in his daily search of the booklisting 
media. There are adequate criteria for dis- 
carding the useless books, which must be, 
as I have said, a part of the knowledge of the 
trained librarian. The good books, then, or 
those which he has every reason to believe 
may be useful books, are described on a 
ecard and sent, with any pertinent informa- 
tion, directly to the particular faculty mem- 
ber most likely to give it interest and 
competent attention—regardless of that 
member’s academic rank or position in the 
college. He is requested to indicate his 
opinion of the book’s value by his signature 
on the ecard. When desirable, more than one 
opinion can be secured in this way. The 
ecards are then returned at once to the 
librarian, who, assembling all such ecards 
not less than once a week, decides which of 
the books shall be bought and places the 
orders promptly. 
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This plan makes possible, inevitable eyey. 
certain factors which, as Mr. Danton: 
shows, favorably influence book selection. 
among which factors is the frequent partic. 
pation of faculty members, as well as the 
daily attendance of the librarian to this 
duty. But it presupposes a good many cir. 
cumstances which unfortunately do not exist 
in all American college libraries. 

For example, there is the matter of the 
allocation of the budget. To what extent 
has the librarian been successful in securing 
final authority in disposition of the budvet 
allotments? Is such division within his 
province, subject only to advice from (not 
action by) the library committee? Has he 
moreover, an adequate budget? Has he 
based his estimates on sound observations: 
class-enrollment sizes; relative amount of 
use of library materials by departments; 
amount of new material appearing in the 
several fields and relative unit cost within 
those fields; the library’s holdings in each 
field ; needs of new instructors ;*" necessary 
amounts for the library’s reference and gen- 
eral funds; allotment for periodicals in 
ratio to book funds; accessible resources of 
neighboring libraries. 

For, without such provisions, the college 
librarian can not establish a plan for the 
development of his library: and, with the 
exception of a few fortunate colleges like 
Dartmouth, the absence of a plan means 
inferior book selection. But Dartmouth 
really has a plan—congenial to its ways. 
And not only that, but Dartmouth has 
money and a capable faculty. Also a good 
library building: the librarian can visualize 
where the books will go when he buys them, 
and that has much to do with selections, as 
well as with that process which is selection 
in reverse—discard. And Dartmouth has a 
superior student body, and a tradition 0! 
culture, all of which things result in 4 


18 J, Periam Danton, op. cit. See summary, )?. 
99-100. 

19 Floyd W. Reeves, et. al, ‘The Liberal Arts Col 
lege.’’ pp. 164-165, Chicago, 1932. 
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homogeneous group, a humanistic ensemble, 
scholars and principles, allowing a cer- 
‘n freedom from literal definitions of plan 
erally desirable in American colleges, 
only few of which have the advantages of 
Dartmouth. Even so, the 
reader will see in Mr. Goodrich’s casual 


sympathetic 


9920 


‘Pleasures of Selection’’?° a good deal more 
discipline than is explicit there. 

To summarize, then, the librarian’s train- 
ing or education, must be such that he can 
do three general things: comprehend the 
purposes of his college; know the abilities 
of its faculty; and appreciate the needs of 
the student body. These three aspects of his 
work involve the necessity of securing the 
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support of the college administration, the 
participation of faculty members and the 
interest of students. 

Specifically, the librarian must be able 
to prepare a plan for the purchase of books, 
basing it upon an intelligent analysis of the 
factors concerned with the immediate choice 
of materials, as in the examples listed above. 
And, with regard to the consequence of book 
selection, it is to be remembered that, how- 
ever important library service may be (and 
certainly without it the collection of books 
is almost useless) the college librarian who 
allows administrative 
him, losing intimacy with the books them- 


details to engross 


selves, will be bereft of the dignity of his 
profession. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PRESIDENT JOHN B. MAGEE INAUGU- 

RATED AT CORNELL COLLEGE 

CoRNELL COLLEGE on October 27 inaugurated 
John B. Magee as the eighth president since the 
school was founded in 1853. Dr. Magee comes 
to Cornell from the First Methodist Church of 
Seattle, Wash., a charge which he served for 
seven years. He has held pastorates in St. Al- 
bans, Vt.; El Reno, Okla.; Wichita, Kan.; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Pittsburgh, Pa. Born in Iows 
in 1887, Dr. Magee received his formal education 

Upper Iowa University and the School of 
Theology of Boston University. In 1921 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
from Upper Iowa University. He is a trustee 
of Northwest Training School, Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity, Wesley House of the University of 
Washington, and the College of Puget Sound. 

Alfred M. Landon, formerly the governor of 
Kansas, delivered the principal address of the 
inauguration program. For many years Gov- 
ernor Landon and Dr. Magee have been asso- 
leaders in the Methodist church. 
Speaking on “America’s Problems Come First,” 
Governor Landon suggested that the tragedy in 
Europe should not blind Americans to the 
tragedy that is taking place daily here at home. 


*0N. L. G(oodrich), Dartmouth College Library 
Bulletin, pp, 159-161. December, 1937. 


ciated as 


The war in Europe is diverting our attention 
from our failure to solve the unemployment problem 
here at home. We watch the shifting and regroup- 
ing of masses of population in Europe with horror, 
but what of the great shifting of population in this 
a shift that has been from steady jobs to 
We 


not fool ourselves with the idea that if democracy 





country 
make-shift existence in unemployment? can 
is slipping away from us at home we can recapture 
We must keep out of 


war at every cost save that of the security of the 


it on battle fields abroad. 


nation itself. 


In Dr. Magee’s address on “Quality in a 
Liberal Arts Edueation,” he said: 


Qualitative education as it starts upon its mis- 
sion is not interested merely in perfecting the body 
of knowledge or the processes by which that knowl- 
edge may be obtained, but, being social, thinks in 
terms of life and how it may adjust itself to the age 
and environment in which it lives. This should be 
said, that in a world where democracy and totali- 
tarianism theories of government are in a life-and- 
death struggle and where another decade must leave 
us a very different if not a ruined world, it is high 
time we made the discovery of any quality that can 
save us. It is fair to say that there is something 
lacking in the quality of education, of religion, of 
business and of everything which has to do with the 
making of civilization, which allows the present 
world catastrophe to take place. 
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At the luncheon following the inauguration, 
Governor George A. Wilson, of Iowa, was the 
principal speaker. John Flynn, economist-jour- 
nalist, spoke in the evening on “America Gam- 
bles with War.” Georgia Harkness, professor 
of applied theology at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
gave the convocation address, “An Interpreter, 


One Among a Thousand,” on Sunday. 


“COMMUNITY COLLEGE” 
EXPERIMENT 

Facep each year by students who have gradu- 
ated from high school but lack any marketable 
skills, the Los Angeles Board of Edueation has 
created, as an experiment, an appendage to five 
high schools in the eity ealled “community col- 
lege,” in an effort to satisfy the demands arising 
from this situation. Many young people fail in 
their attempts to find employment or, if suecess- 
ful, do not find positions that provide effective 
or satisfying experiences. While some feel the 
need for additional general education, most seek 
specialized voeational education. 

Los Angeles covers a far-flung area. Thus a 
single central junior college could not meet the 
needs of this group. For this reason the “com- 
munity college” has been established. 

A modest beginning has been made in these 
five schools, having respective enrolments of 
24, 32, 35, 60 and 90 in the college section. Such 
small groups do not permit highly differentiated 
offerings, but advanced commercial, industrial 
and agricultural courses are available. In the 
school having ninety enrolled, the work is organ- 
ized on an intensive afternoon schedule with 
shop and laboratory classes meeting after the 


close of the regular high-school program. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND OTHER 
INNOVATIONS IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


THREE innovations have been started in the St. 
Louis publie school system. <A psychiatrist is 
now in the service of the system, religious in- 
struction has been made available to public 
school children, and special art classes for tal- 
ented elementary school children have proved 
successful. 

The children are excused from class to receive 
religious instruction at places and from persons 


chosen by the parents. The classes for the high- 
school and elementary pupils are now given one 
period a week, but it is planned to increase the 
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time later to two periods. Instruction is yey¢» 


given in publie school buildings. High-seho, 
pupils may receive credit for work done yyie 
competent teachers. This experiment was +), 
result of a questionnaire distributed to parents 
whose answers indicated a desire for such instyy.. 
tion. 

Diagnoses in cases of mental and neurologies)! 
pathology found among school children wil] yoy 
be made by the city psychiatrist. Pupils sys. 
pected of psychiatric difficulties are referred 
school physicians and psychologists for exayyi. 
nation. Only those who seem to this profess 
staff to show symptoms of mental pathology ay 
sent to the specialist. The psychiatrist, Jik, 
other school physicians, will not treat pupils but 
will report his findings together with recommen- 
dations for treatment to parents and schoo] off 
cials. This service was introduced because of ay 
increasing number of requests by teachers and 
principals. 

Last year, special art classes for elementary 
pupils who showed unusual talent were begun 
and a survey of children above the fourth grade 
made. On an average, two gifted children were 
found in each school. These children are given 
the opportunity to attend special art classes for 
one two-hour period each week. Instruction } 
as individualized as possible, no set curriculum 
being specified. A large number of media are 
used, including water colors, tempera paints, 
charcoal, clay modeling and wood and stone 
carving. 


COLUMBIA’S PLAN FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
“Or all the professions, that of teacher most 

needs the full four years of liberal arts work,” 

maintains Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia 

College, Columbia University, in his annual re- 

port. Urging prospective secondary teachers 

not to sacrifice liberal arts to professional cours 
in the undergraduate years, Dean Hawkes ex- 
plains that students in Columbia College who 
look forward to teaching are expected to com- 

plete the necessary professional courses 1! 

Teachers College in a fifth year, usually leading 

to the degree of master of arts, either in Teachers 

College or in the Graduate School of Columbia 

University. 

At the end of the sophomore year, the student 
who expects to teach is advised to make his 

















x the next three years rather than con- 
titth year as a separate year. To meet 
ation, a program has been set up which 
es among other courses seminars in the 
subjeet fields. Most secondary schools 
t employ teachers who are capable of teach- 
mly one field. For this reason Dean 


Hawkes warns students against over-specializa- 


{ware that the opinion is expressed on every 
the only hope for the preservation of 

pe of government in which the individual 

, chance to develop his full stature lies in a 
competent teachers, “well grounded in 
t-matter, aware of their social and civie 
sibilities and endowed with the personal- 
| attitude that will make them the influence 
communities that they ought to be,” 


Columbia College inaugurated this new program. 

versity has been invited to cooperate in 

» work of the Commission on Teacher Eduea- 

tion, part of the Ameriean Couneil on Edueation, 
- 


financed by the General Edueation 
Board a five-year study of this problem. 


TWO ADDRESSES BEFORE THE NEW 
JERSEY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ProvinG the value of educational programs 
lready in existence before evolving new ideas 
was one of the suggestions offered to publie 
school officials by Francis T. Spaulding, pro- 
fessor of edueation at Harvard University, at 
a plenary meeting of the New Jersey Education 
Association in Atlantie City on November 10. 
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Dr. Spaulding proposed “that every elemen- 
tary and secondary school devote a substantial 
share of its time in the next few vears to finding 
out how well its present program is working. 

. I suggest that each individual school assign 
the teachers themselves to this job, because they 
will make the best use of their information and 
make up for this by letting them off from some 
other work. Then for the subjects and methods 
of teaching which have little to do with young 
people’s real problems, the school will gradually 
be able to substitute a program which tangibly 
advanees democracy in this country.” 

On the same day, Albert Einstein, of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton, N. J., 
sent a message to the science session setting four 
tasks for the school: 

(1) The firm establishment of certain moral 
and social principles and standards and eduea- 
tion for character toward this end. 

(2) The development of important abilities 
and traits such as logical thinking, judgment, 
memory, art appreciation, creative ability and 
physical fitness. 

(3) The transmission of general knowledge 
and information and skill in reading, writing, 
arithmetic and languages. 

(4) The imparting of special knowledge and 
skill in preparation for a profession. 

Dr. Einstein insisted that the first and second 
tasks must not be neglected for the third and 
fourth. He also said that “a sound social atti- 
tude is aequired chiefly not by learning, but by 
experience.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A NeWs item in ScHOOL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 2, referred to the Toledo program for 
“Edueation in Home and Family Living” as 
sponsored by the University of Toledo at the 
invitation of the federal Office of Education. 
Mrs. Carlton K. Matson, coordinator of this 
program, has written to say that the sponsor is 
not the University of Toledo but the Toledo 
Board of Edueation, Toledo is one of four cen- 
‘vs in the eountry in which community-wide 
programs “designed to strengthen and enrich 
‘amily life’ are being undertaken. Mrs. Mat- 
son assumed the responsibilities of coordinator 
of the Toledo program on September 1. In an 


early number of ScHoot anp Society she will 
present a report of some of the activities with 
which the program is concerned. 


GLENN K. KELty is the new research director 
of the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
not Herbert B. Mulford, as was announced in 
ScHOoL AND Society, November 11. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS 

JOHN Harvey Furpay, who has been presi- 
dent of the College of West Africa and director 
of teacher training for the Republie of Liberia 
for the past three years, has been appointed 
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acting associate professor of edueation at Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. Sinee his return from 
Liberia early this year, Dr. Furbay has deliv- 
ered many lectures on Liberia, using colored 
motion pictures and electrical recordings of 
native musie to tell the story of the Negro state 
in Africa which was founded as a eolony for 
American Negroes in 1820. 


FREDERICK J. DE SLOOVERE, a member of the 
faculty of the New York University School of 
Law, has been appointed assistant dean of the 
school. He will continue to act as secretary of 


the graduate committee of the School of Law. 


Haroitp L. TriaG, formerly of the Division of 
Negro Edueation, North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruetion, has been eleeted 
president of the Elizabeth City (N. C.) State 


Teachers College, sueceeding the late John 


Henry Bias. Mr. Trigg served as associate di- 
rector of the National Survey of Vocational 


Edueation and Guidanee for Negroes. 


Dana G. Monro, director of the Prineeton 
University Sehool of Publie and International 
Affairs, is the first incumbent of the newly es- 
tablished William Stewart Tod, ’84, professor- 
ship of publie affairs. The chair, designated 
for the head of the school, was established as 
the result of a $250,000 bequest from the late 
John Kennedy Tod in memory of his brother, 
William Stewart Tod. 


AMONG the appointments listed in the No- 
vember issue of the Library Journal are the 
following: J. P. Breedlove, organizer and libra- 
rian of Duke University Library since 1898, 
librarian emeritus, sueceeded by John J. Lund; 
Lucile Dudgeon, direetor of the library train- 
ing course at Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more; Emily B. Meigs, instructor of teacher- 
librarians, Hampton Institute; G. Donald 
Smith, librarian of Martha Washington Col- 


lege, Fredericksburg, Va. 


S. T. Goppey has been elected to the super- 
intendency of the Suffolk (Va.) public schools, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of John 
E. Martin. 


Wi.ser FE. Post, long associated with the 
Rush Medieal School, University of Chicago, has 
been appointed dean of Rush Graduate School 
of Medicine. Dr. Post will concentrate on plans 
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for emphasis on research and graduate work, 
which will follow the discontinuance of under. 
graduate work in 1942. 

C. E. Cusic has been appointed supervisor 0 
civilian rehabilitation work in the vocational edy. 
eation division of the Wyoming State Depar: 
ment of Education. He has just completed six 
years as superintendent of schools in Auburp, 


Wyo. 


Epwarp EyrinG has been elected to the presi- 
dency of New Mexico Normal University. 


Cart H. Grirrey has announced his resig. 
nation as president of Central Normal College. 
Danville, Ind. 


NAMES of the department chairmen elected 0 
reelected by the faculty of Queens College, 
Flushing, N. Y., were announced by Presiden: 
Paul Klapper: J. Edmund Woods, science suy- 
vey; Donald E. Kirkpatrick, physies; Josef V 
Lombardo, art; Maurice Chazin, Romance Jan- 
guages; R. Travis Hardaway, German; Anne 
Anastasi, psychology; Phillips Bradley, politics 
science; Emory Holloway, English; John Dam- 
bach, health and recereation; T. Freeman Cope, 
mathematics; James Bender, speech; Roland 
Whittaker, chemistry; Koppel S. Pinson, his. 
tory; Hortense Powdermaker, anthropology and 
sociology; Edwin J. Stringham, music; Donald 
E. Laneefield, biology, and William Withers, 
economics. The Board of Higher Education 
must give its formal approval to the list befor 
the appointments become effective. 


A. O. WEESE, professor of zoology in the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma, was elected president ot 
the board of directors of the newly incorporated 
Grassland Research Foundation at a meeting held 
in Norman, Okla., November 7. Other officers 
are G. W. Goldsmith, professor of botany at 
the University of Texas, and V. E. Sheltord, 
professor of zoology at the University of Ih 
nois, vice-presidents; J. M. Aikman, professor 
of botany at Iowa State College, secretary, and 
Mrs. M. W. Shackleford, professor of biology 
at Oklahoma College for Women, treasurer. 

Ouin J. Fercuson, dean of the College o! 
Engineering of the University of Nebraska, has 
been elected president of the Society for th 
Promotion of Engineering Edueation for the 
year 1939-40. He sueceeds Dr. Kar] T. Comp- 
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n, president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
logy. The seeretary is Dr. F. L. Bishop, 

the University of Pittsburgh. The annual 
ng will be held at the University of Cali- 
from June 25 to 28, when it is expected 

| thousand delegates will be in attendance. 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the election 
V. H. Drufner, director of the Evening Col- 
leze, University of Cincinnati, as president, and 
\. Caswell Ellis, director of Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, as vice-president of 
newly organized Association of Deans and 
Other 
and executive committee members are: 


Willis T. 


Directors of University Evening Schools. 


wu-Treasurer, Spivey, Drexel 


Institute of Technology; Members-at-Large, 
Li Froman, University of Buffalo, and R. D. 
West, Municipal University of Omaha. 


PATTERSON WARDLAW at his own request has 
heen retired from the deanship of the School of 
Edueation, University of South Carolina, after 
years of service in the field of education, 

rty-five of which have been spent at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina as professor of edu- 
and as dean. Dr. Wardlaw was super- 


ntendent of schools, Darlington, 8. C., from 
1889 to 1894. He will continue to reside at the 


niversity as dean emeritus. 

RETIREMENTS of four full professors at City 
College, New York, were announced by Nelson P. 
Felix Weill, formerly 
head of the Romance languages department, will 


Mead, acting president. 


be retired immediately because of illness, while 
Frederick Skene, dean of the School of Tech- 
nology, Charles F. Horne, formerly head of the 


chairman of the department of government and 
sociology, will be retired in January. 

C. Louise BorurinGer, for twenty-two years 
editor of the Arizona Teacher, official journal of 
the Arizona Teachers Association, has retired. 
Before entering the publication field, she had 
taught in teacher training schools and had served 
as county superintendent. 

W. R. McCuesney has announced that he 
will retire from the presidency of Cedarville Col- 
lege, Ohio, in 1941. 


RECENT DEATHS 


A. D. Tomas, superintendent of the Hazle- 
ton, Pa., publie schools, died on November 7. 
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Dr. Thomas, a past president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, was sixty- 
four years old at the time of his death. 


Fioyp K. RicntrMyer, dean of the Graduate 
School of Cornell University, died on Novem- 
ber 7 at fifty-eight years of age. Recipient of 
the Levy Medal of the Franklin Institute, Dr. 
Richtmyer had also been chairman of the divi- 
sion of physical sciences of the National Re- 
search Couneil. He had taught at Cornell sinee 
1906, becoming a professor of physies in 1918 
and dean in 1931. 


Emit Bruno MICHAELIS, dean of the 
department of Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga., 


musie 


and head of the violin department for twenty- 
nine years, died on November 8 at the age of 
sixty-five years. 


LIVINGSTON FARRAND, president emeritus of 
Cornell University, died in New York Hospital 
on November 8 at the age of seventy-two years. 
Dr. Farrand’s long eareer included activities in 
(psychology and and 


science anthropology) 


educational administration. Applying his med- 
ical training to research, he taught at Columbia 
University and aecompanied Franz Boas on his 
expedition to study the Indians of Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia. In 1904 he be- 
came secretary of the National Association for 
the Study and Tuberculosis. 
While president of the University of Colorado, 
a post he held from 1914 to 1919, he obtained 
leave of absence to fight tuberculosis in civilian 
France. In 1921 he Jacob Gould 
Schurman as president of Cornell University. 
He retired in 1937 at the age of seventy years. 


Prevention of 


succeeded 


Wi.uiAM H. Brown, at one time head of the 
department of botany of the University of the 
Philippines and more recently a lecturer in 
botany at the Johns Hopkins University, died 
on November 9. Dr. Brown was an authority 
on tropical plants and had spent many years on 
research work in Jamaica and Manila and at 
the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 

ARTHUR JOHN HopkKINs, professor emeritus 
of Amherst College since 1934, died on Novem- 
ber 10 at seventy-five years of age. He had 
been a professor of chemistry at the college 


since 1894. 


NELSON FirnHian Davis, faculty member of 
Bucknell University for forty-three years, died 
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on November 11 at sixty-seven years of age. 
Dr. Davis had been head of the biology depart- 
ment since 1910. 

Sir ALFRED HOPKINSON, principal of Owens 
College, England, 1898-1904, and vice-chancellor 
of Victoria University, 1900-1913, died on No- 
vember 12 at the age of eighty-eight years. Sir 


Alfred was knighted in 1910. 


J. Epwarp Krirpyg, retired minister and at 
one time president of Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo., died on November 13 at sixty-five 
years of age. After serving as president from 
1905 to 1908, Dr. Kirbye founded the Atlanta 
Theological Seminary, which later merged with 
the Vanderbilt University School of Religion. 


COMING EVENTS 

The Virginia Edueation Association will hold 
a meeting on November 21-24 at the Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond. 

The Middle States Association of History and 
Social Science Teachers will meet at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
November 24 and 25. 

There will be a meeting of the International 
Regional Board of the Progressive Edueation 
Association at Grand Rapids, Mich., November 
24 and 25. 

The meeting of the National Council for the 
Social Studies has been changed from December 
1-2 to November 24-25 at Kansas City, Mo. 


The Central Association of Seience and 
Mathematies Teaehers will hold its annual eon- 
vention at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 
December 1 and 2. 

The Eastern Regional Conference of the Na- 
tional Voeational Guidanee Association will be 
held at Boston University, December 1 and 2. 

The annual winter meeting of the National 
Association of Journalism Direetors will be held 
in New York City, December 2. 

The Gulf States regional conference of the 
National Vocational Guidanee Association will 
meet in New Orleans, December 5 and 6. 

The American Vocational Association will 


meet in Grand Rapids, Mich., December 6-9. 


Members of the Mount Holyoke College ad- 
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ministration are attending a regional conferey,, 
of Mount Holyoke alumnae being held at :) 
Lake Shore Athletic Club in Chieago on Nove 
ber 18. Alumnae from fourteen mid-wes:epy 
states are meeting for a day of addresses nj 
diseussion on the college and alumnae activities 
Meeting with the alumnae is President Rosy; 
Gray Ham, who will talk on “Mount Holyok 
To-Day.” Other speakers from the college 
clude Harriett M. Allyn, academic dean; Ge 
trude Bruyn, field secretary, and Harriet New- 
hall, seeretary to the board of admissions. Mary 
Ashby Cheek, president of Rockford College 
alumna and formerly dean of residence ; 
Mount Holyoke, will speak on “Administering y 
Woman’s College in the Middle West.” 


AWARDS, HONORS, RECOGNITIONS 

ERNEST O. LAWRENCE, professor of pliysics at 
the University of California, has been awarded 
the 1939 Nobel Prize in physies for his invention 
of the atom-smashing cyelotron. Dr. Lawrence 
is the fifth American physicist to receive ¢! 
award. His predecessors were A. A. Michelson, 
1907, R. A. Millikan, 1923, Arthur H. Comptor 
1927, and Clinton J. Davisson, 1937. The phys- 
ies prize in 1938 went to Enrico Fermi, 
Italian. 

ACCORDING to a wireless report in The Neu 
York Times, the Royal Society, London, awarded 
on November 2 the Copley Medal to Professor 
Thomas H. Morgan, director of the William G. 
Kerckhoff Laboratories of the California Inst- 
tute of Technology, for his work in genetics, and 
the Davy Medal to Dr. James W. McBain, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Stanford University, tor 
his work in colloid chemistry. 

A BRONZE memorial plaque of Francis Way- 
land Parker was dedicated at a ceremony at the 
Chicago Teachers College on November 13 at 


which John A. Bartky, president of Chicago 


Teachers College, and Carleton Washburne, su- 
perintendent of the Winnetka public schools, 
spoke. Mabel Parker, daughter of Colonel 
Parker, unveiled the plaque. 


THE ninety-fourth anniversary of Packer (o- 
legiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., honoring Mrs 
Harriet L. Packer, founder, was celebrated 00 
November 10. Paul David Shafer, president 0! 
the institute, weleomed the guests. 
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OTHER EDUCATIONAL HAPPENINGS 
New York State Goldberg-Coudert dual 
a favorable court decision on which was 
lod in SCHOOL AND Society, September 2, 
heen upheld by the Court of Appeals. The 
affecting hundreds of New York City 


, principals and supervisors, denies them 

to hold positions as teachers in regular 
ools and in night classes. In one test 
vas argued that the law did not deprive 
of vested property or contractual rights, 
the other, that the Legislature, which con- 

he evening high school tenure rights, 


escind these rights. 


Los Angeles school district retirement 
rem became effective September 1, 1937. Be- 
cause of litigation, no employees have been re- 

until this year. The California Supreme 
Court sustained the validity of the Los Angeles 
tirement system and during the past summer 
\s teachers and 114 non-teaching employees 
have been retired and are now receiving pensions 
der the loeal retirement system. 


Firreen thousand Los Angeles school employ- 
ees have been restored to their predepression 
salaries by the Los Angeles City Board of Edu- 

tion under the provisions of the 1939-40 school 


hudeet 


ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL, Ambassador to 
Spain, and Mrs. Weddell have offered to estab- 
sh an annual scholarship at the University of 
Salamanca in Spain in the interest of promoting 
better understanding between Spain and the 
The scholars will be chosen from 
the University of Virginia and the College of 
William Details of the method of 
selection have not been worked out as yet, but 
the first student is expected to take up his resi- 


United States. 


and Mary. 


dence in Salamanea next autumn. 


Tue Friedsam Foundation has granted $1,- 
000,000 for the improvement and extension of 
religious edueation among the Jewish youth of 
New York City, who, according to The Christian 
Science Monitor, number 280,000. The fund 
will be administered by the newly formed Jew- 
ish education committee. The gift was an- 
uounced by John §S, Burke, president of the 
Friedsam Foundation, and aecepted by Justice 
Samuel I, Rosenman, of the New York State 
Supreme Court, president of the Jewish eduea- 
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tion committee. Justice Rosenman said that the 
money will not be spent on existing fxeilities 
but will be used on extending religious eduea- 
tion, which at present reaches only twenty-five 
A central li- 
brary of Jewish religion is planned to offer 


per cent. of the Jewish children, 


assistance to all types of religious schools of the 
Jewish faith. 


AN announcement has been made that the 
United Air Lines will again make its annual 
award of four scholarships in the Boeing School 
of Aeronauties. The four awards have a total 
tuition value of $11,500. 
information on the 


Cireulars giving ecom- 
plete United Air 
scholarship awards and questionnaires, which 


Lines 


must accompany all papers that are submitted, 
may be obtained by writing to the Boeing 
School of Aeronauties, Oakland, Calif. 


ACCORDING to a study made by Maleolm M. 
Willey, dean and assistant to the president, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Johnson, director of employment, 
4,681 students at the University of Minnesota 
have had help from the NYA or its predecessor 
during the past five years. The number of 
members among whom the family income had 
to be divided and the portion of the ineome 
spent for fixed interest charges on debts were 
the factors considered in determining ineome 
levels at which students were entitled to fed- 
eral assistance. Of the total number receiving 
aid, 44.5 per cent. came from families with in- 
comes not exceeding $1,000 and 70 per cent. 
from families with incomes of $1,500 or less, 
while 11 per cent. were entirely on their own 
resources. 


JOHN RuskKING Howe was inaugurated as the 
fourteenth president of Otterbein College, West- 
erville, Ohio, at services on November 4 at which 
Arthur H. Compton, of the University of Chi- 
‘ago, Nobel Prize winner in physics, 1927, was 
guest speaker. Dr. Howe, who was professor of 
theology and philosophy of religion at Bone- 
brake Theological Seminary from 1926 to 1939, 
sueceeded Walter G. Clippinger, now president 
emeritus, who served as head of the college for 
thirty years. 

FRANKLIN S. Harris, president of Brigham 
Young University, is on leave of absence this 
year while acting as agricultural adviser to the 


Government of Iran. During his absence Chris- 
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ten Jensen, head of the department of history 
and political science and dean of the Graduate 
School, is the acting president of the university. 

How national health workers may plan and 
coordinate their service in a way that will secure 
a more nearly adequate school health education 
program was the theme of the two-day confer- 
ence for cooperation in school health edueation 
held on November 3 and 4 at the National Health 
Council headquarters in Rockefeller Center, New 
York, under the chairmanship of Ira V. Hiseock, 
of Yale University. Delegates from about fifty 
national agencies attended and completed a plan 
of organization and adopted a program follow- 
C. C. Wilson, di- 
rector of health and physical education at Hart- 


ing a year of study of needs. 


ford, presented a joint committee report on 
school health policies. New officers elected are: 
C. E. 
Technology, chairman; W. J. Hamilton, super- 
intendent of schools, Oak Park, IIl., viee-chair- 
man, and N. P. Nielson, of the National Edu- 


cation Association, Washington, D. C., secretary. 


Turner, of Massachusetts Institute of 


BARNARD COLLEGE, Columbia University, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary at meetings held 


on November 14 and 15. At a dinner at the 
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Hotel Astor on Tuesday evening, Lord Lothigy, 
British Ambassador to the United States; Nig 
olas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uy). 
versity; Mayor F. H. La Guardia, and Virginj, 
C. Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard College, spoke 
On Wednesday 


morning, there was a college conference on “J; 


to an audience of 1,400 guests. 


tellectual Adventures.” The speakers were Ma) 


jorie Hope Nicolson, dean of Smith College, 
Margaret Boyle, president of the Barnard Up. 
dergraduate Association, and Dean Gildersleey 
The meeting on Wednesday afternoon was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Butler, William Allan Neilsop, 
president emeritus of Smith College, and Mrs 
Alfred the Associate 
Alumnae of Barnard College. 


Loomis, president of 


AN Associated Press dispatch from Harris. 
burg stated that on the twentieth anniversary of 
the Pennsylvania School Employees Retirement 
Fund, 85,000 teachers had invested $164,000,000 
The fund 
has been built up by contributions from the 
the 
The teacher pays half and the state half; then 


in their own “social security” system. 


teachers, state and loeal school districts 


the state collects half of its share from scho 
districts. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES 

In the library, yesterday, I took down an at- 
tractive and profusely illustrated volume which 
professed to give a history of idealism in Amer- 
ica. Turning its pages, I could not fail to note 
that much space was given to foolishness of one 
kind or another, movements based on stupidity 
This 


verdict ean not be ascribed to my peculiar bias 


and ignorance and resulting in mueh evil. 


of mind; the aspects of so-called idealism are so 
diverse and so incompatible that any one, hold- 
ing to his particular faith, would disapprove of 
many others. I could imagine a Nazi or Bol- 
shevik commenting on all this and saying: You 


A babel 


of tongues and the absence of any common pur- 


see what you get in a free democracy. 
pose. Now in Germany or Russia there is only 
one orthodoxy; we act together as a unit, and 
the individual is not expected to express ideas 
at variance with those of the government. Hence 
we are powerful and those who do not support 
us we destroy, so that harmony will prevail. 


To this, an American might conceivably reply 
that it is better to have many kinds of foolishness 
than only one, because the different kinds affect 
only parts of the population and tend to cance 
He might add that he believed 
that out of the conflict of opinions and policies 


one another out. 


wisdom would eventually prevail, purified and 
ennobled by its long struggle for existence. 
To the student of history, this would not be so 
clear. He would recall countries and periods in 
which the operations of the human mind wer 
clouded and stultified, to the great detriment 0! 


all concerned. He would note how error has pre 


vailed over truth during many centuries, evel 
when a moderate amount of direct observation 
would have sufficed to correct the mistakes. He 
would remember that great groups ot people 
even now pride themselves on “believing” this 
or that, quite regardless of any adequate ev- 
the belief. The 
teacher now would point out that, as a mi 


dence to support religious 


ytter 
it 


of fact, perfect knowledge is not possible, but 
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eroup-unity and the econduet of life, it is 


cessary to have a common belief which in- 
<yires 2 common purpose. It might be argued 


e “beliefs” of this or that seet really con- 
two elements, one the underlying doe- 
nes consistent with truth and more or less 
1 to all; the other historical or traditional, 
ke an old song, appealing to the emotions not 
so much by its inherent merits as by its asso- 
j with past events. Not long ago, how- 
ever, | heard a very popular preacher proclaim 
the Kingdom of God is ultra-totalitarian, 
permitting any divergence from a doctrine 
ch he attempted to define. 

Thus in our demoeratie society, we come back 

ideals of rigid orthodoxy not essentially dif- 
ferent trom those of the Nazis or Bolsheviks, 
but imposed only on those who are willing to 
accept them. Such acceptance may be ascribed, 
, part, to intellectual apathy, but more, no 
doubt, to the eraving for fellowship and the 
sense that here is something vital and real, no 
matter what may be the form of the creed. 
Those who have broken away from the old ortho- 
doxies have straightway formed new ones, per- 
haps even more rigid than the old. They have 
not, as a rule, been advocates of freedom. 

Thus we see in the totalitarian states the ex- 
treme expression of a tendeney which has been 
manifested throughout history, and is one of the 
aspects of “human nature.” 

T. D. A. CocKERELL 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 

BOULDER, COLO. 


THE ADAPTATION OF HEADLINE 
NEWS TO FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE CLASSWORK 
Durinc the present months teachers of foreign 
languages are finding it imperative to be more 
than vaguely familiar with the geography and 
history of Europe. Almost daily the magazines 
and newspapers flash their bold headlines of 
European events to the reading public. It is a 
recognized facet that this reading public includes 


many 


if the pupils in American schools. Thus 
teachers, especially those of foreign languages 
aud of social seiences, must be familiar with the 
regions playing a prominent, though often tragic 
part in the whirlpool of international affairs. 
As teachers of foreign languages, few of us 
are anxious to dwell on the tragedy surrounding 


many of the localities where the cultural life of 
the past has been so rich; and yet it is question- 
able, if we are fair to our pupils and to ourselves, 
that we should deliberately avoid mention of the 
foreign naines that appear in our daily head- 
lines, names that are directly associated with this 
culture. True, it is debatable if the average 
teacher of foreign languages feels qualified to 
interpret the significance of such headline news 
for a class. Even to answer simple questions 
appears at times to involve superhuman under- 
standing and intelligence. Yet such a teacher 
must face the responsibility of helping pupils 
to acquire the ability to evaluate news, difficult 
as this may be. Pupils should learn how to esti- 
mate the reliability of a report by associating 
the contents with the source and purpose of the 
article. Each teacher will need to judge for 
himself just how much of such werk will be 
helpful in attaining the objectives set up for 
his course. 

News headlines change daily and names come 
and go. In the minds of our pupils many of 
these will be associated only with the military 
or political action of the day. Often this asso- 
ciation will carry with it one of tragedy, as for 
example, the names, Rheims, Verdun, St. Mihiel 
and others, just to mention a few from the first 
World War. Probably few of the American 
headline readers of that day attempted to find 
out much about the cultural background or eco- 
nomie significance of those names to the French 
people. And yet there was something vital con- 
nected with each of those names. Their place 
was lost in the headlines, but each region retained 
a certain amount of its interesting cultural tra- 
dition as well as economic value. Fortunately, 
war could not erase all this. 

It appears that foreign language teachers are 
at the present time missing an interesting and 
worth-while motivating factor if they ignore the 
headlines of the day. When names such as 
Saarbriicken, Heligoland and Friedrichshafen 
appear in the newspapers, the teacher has a lead 
for discussing the historical and eultural signifi- 
cance of these cities or locations. Bulletin board 
pictures showing the geographical characteristics 
of such places form a natural association that is 
both interesting and instructive to the class. 
Reading and brief reports on the dialects, cos- 
tumes or occupations of the people may be 
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added. A discussion of the topography may be 
directly related to the news article in many in- 
stances. A study of the legends and traditions 
of the region often may be made a delightful 
part of the course. By eareful planning it is 
usually possible to tie up such material with the 
language study for a particular day. 

Most teachers of foreign languages would 
probably agree that such material should not 
exclude the regular study of the language for 
which the course was planned. Still in what 
way could a more entertaining and up-to-the- 
minute association be made with the names that 
flash across the headlines and are mentioned by 
the reading public? It would certainly make a 
modern foreign language as alive and pertinent 
to world affairs as any course in the school cur- 
riculum. To handle such material intelligently 
the foreign language teacher must have a back- 
ground and aequaintanceship with the history 
and geography of the region in question. Such 
a background should form a part of every 
teacher’s preparation or study. It need not be 
a technical preparation, but should include a 
general familiarity with the parts of the country 
being studied. If teachers intelligently combine 
the regular reading and study of the language 
with the up-to-the-minute news headlines of the 
day, the language studied will certainly be more 
vital to the pupil. And, to the extent to which 
it becomes more vital to the pupil, it will assume 
a more significant position in the school eur- 
riculum. 

GiLBert C, KeETTeELKAMP 

UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, 

URBANA, ILL. 


THE FINANCIAL TROUBLE IN OUR 
SCHOOLS 

THE acute financial problems which have con- 
fronted education during recent years do not 
seem to abate. The schools have had to operate 
on a drastically reduced budget during the past 
decade, yet publie expenditures in general have 
been maintained at a level considerably above 
that for previous years. Along with this con- 
dition goes the realization that the people prop- 
erly want more and better schools for their chil- 
dren. At least they want their children to 
remain in school longer than in previous years, 
since there has been during recent years a larger 





percentage of the children of the nation in schoo) 
than ever before. There also is a larger number 
of children in school now than there was a decade 
at the high-school level where the cost per pup 


is greatest. It has brought to the schools 
wider range of abilities and interests and has 


ago. This increase in enrolment has taken »| 


ad 


caused schools to expand their services considey- 
ably in order to meet the needs of this expanded 
student body. 

The foregoing paradox, of decreased finaneis) 
support and expanded school services, exists 
even though the schools are a public institutioy 
which forms the bedrock of democracy. Ty 
contribution which schools make to the welfare 
of democracy has been recognized by leading 
statesmen and public spirited citizens from the 
time of George Washington to the present, 
Why does the acute financial problem confront- 
ing the schools continue to exist while total goy- 
ernmental expenditures mount? How can the 
problem be solved? 

The problem of adequate financial support for 
the schools of the nation will not solve itself, just 
in the course of time. The solution to the prob- 
lem will come only after we as a people have 
found and properly interpreted the facts upon 
which sound judgment must be based. Since it 
would be impossible to deal adequately with all 
aspects of the problem in one article, attention 
will be called to three major factors. 

One of the major difficulties in schoo] support 
grows out of the antiquated state and local tax 
structure in operation in most states. A brie 
examination of the Model Tax Plan of the Na- 
tional Tax Association in comparison to state 
and local tax systems now in use will convince us 
of the weaknesses of these existing tax struc- 
tures. 

Education has much to gain from general state 
and local tax revision. In the first place, there 
is a direct financial benefit. It has been pointed 
out previously that if all states were to adopt 
the Model Tax Plan and use reasonable tax rates 
that the funds available for the support of the 
schools could be increased substantially without 
decreasing the support afforded other govern- 
mental services.! 

In the second place, an outworn tax systell 


1 Leslie L. Chisholm, The Nation’s Schools, Octo 
ber, 1936. 
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eives some degree of justice to com- 
+s heard that the tax burden is too great. 
, complaints in the majority of cases grow 

the situation where some one group bears 
Thus, al- 


‘he tax may be just in principle, the rates 


jor portion of the tax load. 


xorbitant and those who pay the tax fre- 
y express the feeling that the total tax load 
It may be that 


it of the use of an outworn tax system 


taxpayers are obliged to pay for all state 


| in the state is too great. 


nd Jocal governmental services, thus relieving 
others who would be required to pay taxes under 
defensible tax plan from the responsibility of 
doing so. In this way this latter group of 
viduals “reeeive the protection and other 
henefits” which government confers without cost 
} themselves but at the expense of others. On 
the other hand, the total tax load might be ear- 
ed with a minimum amount of complaint under 
a defensible state and local tax system in which 
the load is distributed equitably among all who 
istly should pay taxes. A modern tax system, 
therefore, would go a long way in reducing the 


number of complaints coneerning high taxes. 
Although the schools have much to gain from 


reneral tax revision, tax revision will not solve 
| educational finanee problems. There are sev- 
eral states which do not possess the basie ability 


That is, 
they are not financially able to furnish their 


support their schools adequately. 


children a program of education anywhere near 
the level for the nation as a whole, even though 
they use the Model Tax Plan and levy taxes at 
substantial rates. Their major difficulty goes 
back to a cause more fundamental than a system 
of taxation, which at best is only a means of 
tapping the existing economic resourees of the 
state. The level of the economie resources in 
states is not high enough to meet the 
need of the children for schooling. It has been 
shown as a result of extensive research that cer- 
tain states could spend all state and local tax 
revenue available under the Model Tax Plan for 
education alone and have nothing left for the 
support of other governmental services and not 
be able to afford the children in the state edu- 
cational opportunities equivalent to those now 
afforded the children throughout the nation gen- 
erally. An adequate solution to the educational 


finance problem of these states rests primarily 
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in the hands of those outside the given states, 
namely, those who determine the financia! policy 
of our Federal Government. 

Economists tell us that all taxes are paid out 
of income and other wealth. This being the ease 
federal, state and local taxes all come out of the 
same souree, that is, out of the wealth of the 
nation. 
and loeal taxation therefore rests not in the final 
Rather, it 


rests with the geographic boundaries within 


The major difference in federal, state 
sourees from which taxes are drawn. 


which the federal government, the states and 
loeal governments may draw upon the economic 
resources—significant because of the concentra- 
tion of wealth—upon the attendant problems of 
tax administration introduced thereby—signifi- 
‘ant because local taxing units, for example, can 
not administer efficiently such taxes as a per- 
sonal income tax and a tax on business net in- 
come—and upon the types of services to be 
maintained by the funds—significant because of 
our prevailing method of state and loeal support 
for the publie schools. 

The findings of a recent study? indicate that 
while federal tax collections have increased con- 
siderably during the past decade such tax col- 
lections have leaned heaviest, relatively, upon the 
resources of the poorest states. This is due pri- 
marily to the addition of new taxes caused by 
the federal government’s need for additional tax 
revenue. These new taxes frequently have been 
the so-called consumption taxes which bear heav- 
iest on the people in the poorest states who are 
compelled to spend a larger proportion of their 
income on consumer goods and devote less to 
savings and investment. It seems reasonable to 
believe that this trend adds its part to the finan- 
cial trouble our schools are faeing. When the 
federal tax structure bears unusually hard upon 
the resources of a given state, the people of the 
state unable to change the federal tax system of 
their own initiative turn to their state and local 
tax system over which they do have complete 
control. The net in the 
financial support given the public schools be- 


result is a reduction 
cause the schools account for the largest single 
item in state and local governmental expendi- 
tures. 


2 Leslie L. Chisholm, ‘‘The Shifting of Federal 
Taxes and Its Implications for the Publie Schools, ”’ 
published by The Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin, 1939. 
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Some may feel that increased federal aid and 
subsidies to the states for governmental services 
outside the scope of public education is a source 
of indirect federal aid to education via tax relief 
for the states. Thus, they may feel, such aid 
offsets the handicap placed before the schools 
federal with- 
the 


foregoing study some attention was given to the 


result of inereased taxation 


as a 
out direct federal aid for edueation. In 
proposal and further study of the point was 
made subsequently. It if the 
chools receive federal aid in this round 


was found that 
publie 
about way such relief was relatively quite small. 
The proposal that federal aid and subsidies to 
the states for the support ot rovernmental ser- 
vices other than education results in substantial 
indirect federal aid for edueation is similar to 
the proposal that extensive dredging of the Mis- 
sissippi river and its tributaries would result in 
better harbors for New York, Boston, Charles- 
ton, Galveston and other coastal cities by provid- 
ing more and consequently deeper water there 
because the rainfall between the Appalachian 
the Rockies returned 


to the ocean with a minimum of delay. 


mountains and would be 


There are indications, also, that the trend in 
federal taxation has practical implications for 
the support of the schools in all states, rich and 
poor. Otherwise, why has the current expense 
per pupil in virtually all rich states been lower 
during recent years than during 1928 even 
though the total tax load earried by those states 
1928? 


Likewise, why have expenditures for capital out- 


is greater during recent years than in 
lays been reduced drastically in rich as well as 
poor states during recent years as compared to 
1928, even though the federal government has 
school 


encouraged building construetion as a 


part of the reeovery program by paying sub- 


stantial proportions of the cost? The same 
number of lumber mills will need to operate to 
furnish say $100,000 worth of lumber for a 


school building as for any other construction 
project. Similarly, just as many brick kilns, 
sand and gravel companies and cement plants 
would need to operate and employ the same 
number of men in preparing a given amount of 
such material for a school building as for any 
Chisholm, ‘‘ Federal Relief and Sub- 
Indirect Aid for Edueation,’’ 


> Leslie L. 
sidies to States as 


Journal of Educational Research, in press. 
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Yet the Schoo! 


even in the richest states, have not been ah), 


construction project. 





other 


to maintain expenditures for school buildine 


anything like the level oj 


construction at 
decade ago. They apparently have been ynah) 
to secure the necessary school building funds 


One of the major factors contributing to th, si 





inability to secure sufficient funds for the syp 

port of the schools under the existing method 

state and local support for education, therefore, 

seems to be the trend in federal taxation during s) 
the past decade while the national income ani 

hence the ability of all the states to support 

With the incon 


of the people where it has been during recent 


schools is at a reduced level. 


years, the information indicates that the scho 

in even the richest states can not long withsta j A 
the impact of this trend by having the basic re. 
sources of the states increasingly siphoned int 
than for the 


other support. of 


The trend in federal taxation withou a 


channels 
schools. 
federal aid for education would seem to explai 
in part why educational expenditures have bee: 
lower, in virtually all states, during recent years 
than they were a decade ago. It may help? 
explain why edueational expenditures through- 
out the nation recently have been 16 per cent 
1928 total 
expenditures during recent years have been 1s 
This situatior 3 the 
exists even though the schools afford a ser\ 
which is as essential during the years of depre- _ = 
sion as during prosperous years. We as a peo- 
ple can not afford to blind ourselves with respect 


to this situation by our hopes of recovery, how- — 


than in while government 


lower 


per cent. above the 1928 level. 


ever much we would like for the hopes for good 
times to become a reality. 
The net re- 


sult of the use of an outworn tax system, so tar T 


Summary and Recommendations. 


as the schools are concerned, is that it frequent) 
yields less tax revenue than a modern tax pial | TE 


-) 


would yield and it places school support in a =e merg 
difficult and vulnerable position. State legisla- meet 
tors and local officials who make the school levy 
hear much more about reducing school expend: 
tures when an outworn tax system is used tha! 4 hinat: 
they would hear if a modern tax system wer 
in operation. Such complaints also carry mor 
foree. 

Under the existing plan of state and local sup B halt « 
port for education, two additional and inter ; 














) 
\ \f 18, 1939 


factors are encountered as we attempt 
adequate support for the schools, 
the basie ability of the states and the 
federal taxation. This trend applies 
ture of the federal tax structure and 

e total amount of the tax yield. A 

ory solution to the trend in federal tax- 
however, seems not to rest merely with 
ition in federal taxation, or with a change 
is taxes contained in the federal tax 

If a substantial reduction were made 

the federal tax load, the lack of sufficient 
onomie ability of great sections of the 
to support schools adequately still would 
the chief element in determining the 
financial support given the schools. 

er and more stable tax base such as the 
tax strueture affords is the major need 
schools. With the trend in federal tax- 
ation as it is and with the basie ability of the 
tates to support schools as it is, it looks as if 
iblic schools of large sections of the na- 
Either the 


schools must operate on or near the meager level 


face one of two alternatives. 


he past deeade or they must look to the fed- 
While 


situation is most crucial at the present time 


covernment for general financial aid. 


the poorest states where the financial pinch 
felt with a minimum of delay, the schools in 
rich states appear to be affected also. It 
sees only a matter of time until the schools of 
the richest states will be affected considerably 
ore than they are at present. This is not a 
atter of decades. It is a matter of a few years 


nix 
Oly, 
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The financial policies adopted by the federal 


government, the states and loeal taxing units 


during the next few years, therefore is of su 
Shall 


quated tax systems be permitted to stand in the 


preme importance to education. anti- 
way of the efficient operation of the schools? 
Shall the different 


tinue the trend of 


governmental agencies con 
recent years by siphoning 
off increased amounts of the nation’s wealth in 
the direction of virtually every major govern- 
Shall we re- 


tain the outworn policy of state and loeal sup- 


mental service except education? 


port for edueation or shall we abolish it and 
give the people an opportunity to express their 
desires as to how governmental funds at all levels 
shall be divided among governmental services? 
Repeated expressions of parents for more and 
better schools for their children leave little doubt 
as to what would happen to school support if 
the responsibility for the support of the schools 
was extended to all governmental levels. There 


are many problems of teaching, of curriculum 


building, of supervision, and of administration 
the solution of which will add significantly to 


better schools and hence to the good jife. The 
most fundamental of all, however, is the prob- 
It will pay us to be 
Until 


secure a sufficient amount of money for the sup- 


lem of adequate support. 
realistic in this matter. we are able to 
port of the schools, worthy efforts in teaching, 
supervision, curriculum revision, guidance, and 
all other areas simply go by the board. 
LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
PULLMAN, WASH. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


Tue Association of American Universities 


merged the program of its forty-first annual 
meeting with the centennial celebration of its 
host, the University of Missouri, at Columbia, 
Mo., from October 30 to November 1—a com- 
bination which proved highly successful as to 
attendance, quality of addresses and general in- 
terest. Delegates representing all but two of 
the thirty-three member institutions attended the 


dozen business, educational and social ses- 
sions of October 30 and 31, culminating in the 


centennial convocation on the morning of Novem- 
ber 1 in the University Field House, with several 
thousand persons comprising the audience. 
President Frederick A. Middlebush, of the 
University of Missouri, presided at the convo- 
cation. There was no address regarding the 
centennial as such. In the program distributed 
to all present, there were illustrations and data 
concerning the university from its incorporation 
by the legislature in 1839 down to the current 
academic year when the university gives instrue- 
tion in eleven major divisions to about 6,000 


students. 
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The convocation speakers were President 
James B. Conant, of Harvard University, and 
President Robert G. Sproul, of the University 
of California, on the general subject, “The Uni- 


versity in Our Program of Higher Education.” 
THE ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT CONANT 


President Conant spoke first regarding the 
endowed university, but shifted shortly to the 
broader theme of “the future of all our univer- 
sities and their role in the country in the cen- 
tury in which we live.” 

As to endowed institutions, he suggested a 
which they 
“Endowed 


few special functions are in a 


peculiar position to fulfil. institu- 
tions often provide better opportunities for a 
certain type of experimentation.” They ean try 
undertakings in “aspects of edueation and re- 
search which are not utilitarian in nature—those 
scholarly and scientific pursuits which to the 
shortsighted appear useless but which history 
has repeatedly shown to be the most pregnant 
with possibilities for the fuure.” 

A second service is in the advantage of limi- 
tation of size of student body and the range of 
activities. This enables the endowed institution 
to lead the way in certain directions. 

“Finally, I believe the endowed colleges have 
a unique role to play as truly national centers 
of learning. Their resources are available for 
the education of a student body composed of 
youths from all parts of the country. The insti- 
tution supported by taxes, on the other hand, 
must quite properly have a more local constitu- 
ency.” 

President Conant developed his broader theme 
in terms of the two-fold mission of the American 
university: “edueation and research, or in the 
language of the founders of Harvard, ‘to ad- 
vance learning and perpetuate it to posterity.’ ” 
On the side of education, he emphasized the 
importance of “selecting, sorting and classifying 
students” in the effort to “help each man to find 
There are faults in 


his proper groove in life. 
our educational machinery, “but the situation is 
very much better than it was thirty years ago, 
indeed is every day improving. Much more re- 
mains to be done, on the one hand in improving 
our tests and examinations, and on the other in 
stimulating our students to show their inherent 
ability.” 

As to research, President Conant declared “we 
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have only begun the process of understanding 
the animate and inanimate world of nature: wo 
have only seratched the surface of man’s }; 
tory and culture. The so-called ‘social sei: nees.’ 





which include education, are in their infaney” 


Day after day, year after year, the universit 
of this country are making important contributions 
to all branches of learning. Is this worth wi 
It is for the country to answer. And jy 








or not? 
spite of monetary faltering and fears, I for oy, a 
have no doubt of eventual j 
be... . ‘fA country is poor only when its peo} 
are no longer interested in supporting great pe 





what the answer 


” 


prises for the advancement of knowledge. TI 
brave words, gentlemen, sum up for me the s 
of enlightenment in a modern democracy. . . , | 
you agree with me in this, you will be for the Jong 
pull an optimist about the future of Ame st 


civilization. 
THE ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT SPROUL 


President Sproul! began with reference to the 
centennial of the University of Missouri as “a 
historie event.” 


The number of universities of this kind founded 
earlier than the University of Missouri could almost 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, and ther 
is thus given to this centennial celebration a sig 
nificance which can not be gleaned from the simp) 
statement that February 11, 1939, was the o ver 
hundredth anniversary of the establishing of the 
public university by the legislature of the Stat e ~=6ocber 
of Missouri. ...I have a deep respect for t Uni 
experience that only age can supply, and for t B quot 
stability that wisely selected and honored traditions 3 ios 
can bring to a human society. . . . The peopl 
Missouri are to be congratulated on what they hav . 
accomplished. Their contribution to one of 
most interesting educational experiments in 
history of mankind, the public university, is a larg 
one. 


+} 


After references to historical aspects of 
University of Missouri, President Sproul devel: P that 
oped their relationship to higher education ani 
to the present national situation. “The task now re 
confronting us is a sober re-evaluation of ideals No 
and objectives and a renewal in the hearts and 


ther 


pears 

minds of the American people of the pioneering sia 
self-reliance of their forebears.” forve 
Purely for purposes of convenience we may 5} or p 
that publie universities are concerned with mass Weak 
education, and that private universities are ™ his w 


stricted to selective education; but both have m 
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h must be earried cooperatively than they 

s that ean be performed separately. To- 
this hour of need, the people are claiming 
ese universities the leadership they have 
right to expeet in the difficult work of re- 
g our inheritance and of re-establishing a 


’s confidence. 


President Sproul expressed his conviction that 


ibles are more emotional than physieal,” 
“if we were to collect ourselves and 
more serene attitude,” we would find that 
f our national aches and pains “are caused 

s indigestion” and others “by the bind- 
| pinching of outgrown and outworn eco- 
- and political clothes.” He spoke of the 
it youth’s capacity for faith.” He pre- 


a plea for “character building on the 


pattern.” A nation really imbued 


th the demoeratie ideal “would possess a glow- 


th in democracy that would far transcend 

It is 
hligation of universities, both publie and 

private, to “send forth men qualified for the lead- 

ership of a great and responsible nation, 

ho will keep faith with America.” 


everyday acquaintance with its weakness.” 


Tue Status OF UNIVERSITY TEACHING 
“The Status of Teaching in the American Uni- 
versity” was the subjeet of an address given at 
afternoon session of the association on Octo- 
ber 30 by Dr. E. E. Day, president of Cornell 
University. Dr. Day began his paper with this 
tation from a recent report by a Harvard 
faculty committee: “Both teaching and research 
are recognized as eriteria (of faculty selection) 
because the university is a center where learning 
not only advaneed but also disseminated 
through the influence of older upon younger 
winds.” He restated this position as meaning 
“that teaching and research are essentially co- 
ordinate funetions of the American university, 
that neither ean be wisely subordinated to the 
ther; that certainly no lower status for teaching 
than for research is to be contemplated.” 
Notwithstanding this principle, the fact ap- 
pears to be, President Day thought, that “the 
man of demonstrated research ability is in a pre- 
lerred position” as to speed of recognition, rate 
of promotion and salary. “The competitive 
weakness of the teacher stems from the fact that 
fis Work, even if it is of superior quality, goes 
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largely unheralded. Back of this lies the even 
more important fact that it goes largely unap- 
praised.” 

President Day proposed two changes: “First, 
ways and means of appraising teaching must be 
devised; second, dependable information with 
regard to teaching ability must gain wider cir- 
culation in university and college ecireles.” He 
recognized the difficulties, which are enhaneed by 
the skepticism that exists among many profes- 
sors regarding the possibility and indeed the de- 
sirability of such an undertaking. He felt that, 
to be effective, “any program of comprehensive 
and systematic appraisal of teaching is most 
likely to develop satisfactorily if it is organized 
under control of the teachers themselves.” Presi- 
dent Day suggested three lines of aetivity: “(1) 
Tests and examinations; (2) student counseling 
These 
three should be bound together in such a way as 
to fortify the entire edueational program of the 
institution.” Only when dependable appraisals 
of teaching performance are developed will those 
of outstanding teaching ability receive prompt 
recognition ; only then will teaching and research 
“become in fact what as they now are in doctrine, 
really coordinate functions of the American uni- 


and guidance; and (3) teacher training. 


versity.” 

Called upon to lead the diseussion, Dean 
George A. Works told of the examination pro- 
cedure at the University of Chisago, where com- 
prehensive examinations are set by a_ board 
composed of subject authorities and examining 
What the students accomplish in these 
indicate the effi- 


experts. 
external tests serves also to 
ciency of the teachers. Good teaching and con- 
structive personnel work are recognized at Chi- 
cago in annual awards to those who are out- 
standing in the teaching staff. Dean Henry G. 
Gale amplified some of the points made by Dean 
Works. 

Professor W. B. Munro, of California Insti- 
tute of Technology, called attention to the report 
of a few years ago, prepared by a committee of 
which Dean Fernandus Payne was chairman, 
which had set forth and advocated measures to 
improve college and university teaching. 

Others who participated in the discussion were 
Dean Payne, of Indiana; Dean Richtmyer, of 
Cornell; Dean Shipley, of Washington Univer- 
sity; Dean Yoakum, of Michigan; President 
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Compton, of M. I. T.; President Atwood, of 


Clark, and President Dodds, of Princeton. 


FrpERAL Aip FoR HiGHER EDUCATION 


In a symposium on “The Relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to Higher Edueation” on the 
morning of October 31, papers were presented 
by Professor W. B. Munro, of the California 
Institute of Technology, President Harold W. 
Dodds, of Princeton University, and Dr. Fred J. 
Kelly, of the U. S. Office of Education, with dis- 
cussion led by President K. T. Compton, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Professor Munro opened with a summary of 
the principal points advanced in favor of federal 
aid to the states in support of education: “Low 
standards of education in any part of the coun- 
try are a menace to the welfare of all other 
parts. The situation has become more serious 
nowadays beeause of the increased mobility of 
the people. The poorer states are chiefly rural 
states; the wealthier states are mostly urban. 
But there is a constant stream of young people 
from the rural communities into the cities. Ae- 
cordingly, it is in the interest of the wealthier 
states, to which these young people migrate, that 
they shall come with an adequate education; 
otherwise they will not be effective citizens and 
will merely add to the difficulties of our urban 
problem. So the cities, and the wealthier states 
in which they are located, should help pay the 
cost of edueation, even outside their own 
borders.” 

As to “a reasonable measure of elementary 
education,” Professor Munro expressed agree- 
ment with the argument. He thought, however, 
that the case with respect to secondary education 
“is hardly as strong, and, as applied to higher 
education, it would appear to be without any 
force at all.” It can not be taken as _ self- 
evident, he maintained, “that boys and girls who 
go to second-rate colleges in the United States 
do so because they have no economic opportunity 
to enter first-rate ones. ... What we need is 
not so much an equalization of the opportunity 
to get a college education as a sealing-upward 
in the earnestness with which young people take 
advantage of the opportunities which we already 


open to them.” 
Listing some of the present measures of sup- 
port, Professor Munro insisted that it is not “a 


question of getting the federal governmen: 
spend money for the support of higher eduyeati,, 
but of getting it to spend more money. [jy 
movement is being promoted, not solely or main) 
on educational but on fiseal grounds.” He sy 
that the arguments adduced “ean be applied wit) 
equal force to every other state or local funetio, 
which is affected with a public interest,” gn) 
he gave as examples public health, “the admin. 
tration of justice, the maintenance of order, ; 
even the regulation of traffie on the highways” 
The issue thus transcends the immediate esp 
made for equalizing educational opportunities 

The expectation that institutions of highe; 
education in the United States could accept fed- 
eral subsidies and retain complete independeng 
from federal control “runs counter to the genera! 


” 


experience with central subsidies.”  Professo; 
Munro concluded: “Congressional aid to higher 
education would lighten state budgets and soly 
many perplexing problems of state universities 
at the moment. But the question whether such 
aid would not, in the long run, be purchased at 
too high a price is one that seems to be worth 
all the thought that we ean give it.” 

Opposition on similar lines was voiced by 
President Dodds. He held that the argument 
for federal aid “generally winds up in emphasis 
on quantity rather than quality. Certainly, poli- 
tics being what they are, no program that di 
not lean towards quantity would stand a chance 
with our law makers.” 

President Dodds questioned the value of tor- 
mal education for many of those now subjected 
to it. He thought “the job can be a rich eduea- 
tional process,” and that more attention should 
be devoted to “the educational opportunities 
latent in the job.” 

Assessing the dangers of political influence as 
a concomitant of governmental aid, the speaker 
discussed “high polities and low politics.” He 
said that “academic freedom is a peculiar kind 
of freedom which a church or a elub is not obli- 
gated to observe.” Universities “can say, 3s 
the chief captain replied to St. Paul, ‘With : 
great sum obtained I this freedom.’ Let us be 
sure not to barter it away to any external (ol 
trol in a moment of fright that we shall not be 
able to continue to live in the manner to whic! 
we have become accustomed.” 

Dr. Kelly’s paper was largely factual. He 
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+ out that, “‘while education is a state and 
tion, the federal government has shown 
est in higher edueation by generous 
f land for higher education in general, 
more generous grants of land for par- 
types of higher education, namely, that 


| by colleges of agriculture and mechanie 


ts. It has shown an inereasing interest in 
cent decades by appropriations of sums now 


ng annually to more than $30,000,000 


and-grant colleges alone.” 


Dr. Kelly reported in some detail the work 


w being done by the Office of Education, a pro- 
m devoted largely to the gathering and dis- 


‘ination of information in “a desire to serve 


education in sueh ways as a federal agency may.” 
n the discussion, President K. T. Compton, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
S. Office 


He indicated other fields “where 


raised the service rendered by the U. 
Education. 
federal government’s support is legitimate 


valuable.” As illustrations he cited grants 
tld eencies on a contract basis for inves- 


problems in which government 


itions of 
bureaus are concerned, such as the study of 
neer, porosity of soils, weather forecasting, 
¢ of windows and wind-shields of airplanes 
nd blind landing systems. 
President Ford, of Minnesota, discussed “the 
that 
lways to publie institutions,” and declared that 


mplied suggestion low polities relates 

Was Just as significant to have a large donor 
ising influence in a private university as for a 
the governor to do so in a state uni- 


Ford maintained that nothing in 


relative ol 
sity. Dr. 
the nature of pubhe support as such should pre- 
vent a university from leading in educational 
experimentation, and some public universities do 
He coneluded with the declaration that, 
the tederal government goes in for financial 


so lead. 


aid to higher edueation, it won’t be because the 
government wants it but because severai hun- 
dred struggling private colleges want it.” 


Proressor E. L. THORNDIKE’S PAPER 


At the 2:30 p.m. session on October 31, the 
ature was a paper, “Formal Examinations in 
by Professor E. L. Thorndike, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In his 
inavoidable absenee, the paper was read by 
Dean T. W. H. Irion, of the School of Eduea- 
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Thorndike’s 


thesis was that “formal examinations have im- 


tion, University of Missouri. Dr. 


portant educational functions, that their theory 
and technique deserves scientific study, that they 
can be greatly improved and that sueh improve- 
ments will be worth making.” 

Citing the arguments of opponents of formal 
examinations in colleges, Professor Thorndike’s 
paper declared that “advocates of more scientific 
the 
challenge, deny the eynic’s doctrine flatly and 


and useful examinations accept idealist’s 


try to reduce the drudgery of examining by de- 
vising examinations which can be scored in part 


by clerks or machines.” 


Professor Thorndike granted that intimate 
knowledge of a student’s work day in and day 


For- 


mal examinations are often a useful supplement 


out is the best single means of appraisal. 


for the following reasons: 

First, they reduce the danger of contaminating 
an appraisal of ability and achievement with irrele- 
vant factors such as manners, personal attractive 
ness and interest real or pretended. 

Second, they permit complete anonymity so that 
the instructor’s impression from the student’s 
achievement at any stage may be independent of his 
previous impressions, as well as from irrelevancies. 

Third, they attach weight to what is retained 
more or less permanently. All the arguments which 
lead European schools to have examinations by out- 
side authorities tavor having an instructor supple- 
ment his personal impressions by Anonymous exami- 


nations. 


A teacher is engaged, Professor Thorndike 
continued, “in changing students for the better 
in respect of knowledge, habits, powers, interests 
and ideals.” Examinations form one control of 
his teaching. “They may indicate what he has 
taught well, and what he has not.” 

There is a possibility, it was indicated, that 
taking better care for observables may lessen 
care for subtler changes which college teaching 
should make in students; but Professor Thorn- 
dike did not consider this danger to be great. 

“In general the examinations which a teacher 
has at his disposal now are much better than 
those of Thorndike 


urged college and university teachers to experi- 


our fathers.” Professor 
ment with examinations of the objectively scor- 
able type. 

“The cure for the evils of cramming for ex- 


aminations is to have frequent examinations, 
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examinations ranging beyond the confines of a 
particular course, as in the so-called comprehen- 
sive examinations, and examinations cramming 
for which is itself educative. . . . Cramming, I 
may add, has an important place in the world, 
and some place even in scholarship. 

“For both teacher and student then, examina- 
tions should be primarily a part of the eduea- 
tive process and only secondarily a part of the 
college’s system of appraisal and educational 
bookkeeping.” 

There followed a President 
Conant and by Dean George D. Stoddard, of the 
Dean Stoddard de- 
scribed some of the new-type scientific examina- 
and 


discussion by 
State University of Iowa. 


tions—legal aptitude tests, mathematies 


English tests. 
OTHER PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 


Dean F. K. Richtmyer, of Cornell, as sec- 
retary of the association, gave a report at the 
1 p.M. session on October 31 regarding exchange 
educational 
A short 


paper on this subject was presented by Dr. Ben 


of fellowships, scholarships and 


facilities among American republies. 


M. Cherrington, division of cultural relations, 
U. S. Department of State. Brief comments 
were made by Dr. Montenegro, of Chile, who is 
lecturing at the University of Missouri. 

At the formal dinner on the evening of Octo- 
ber 31, when delegates and others were guests 
of the Universtiy of Missouri, after-dinner ad- 
dresses were given by President Charles Sey- 
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mour, of Yale University, and Dean Emeritus F 
B. Mumford, of the University of Missouri. 


BUSINESS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The sessions were in charge of Dean Tollmay, 
of Stanford University (the institutional presi- 
dent), and of Dean Richtmyer, of Cornell, 
retary. Dean Bent, of the University oj 
souri, was chairman of the local committee oy 
arrangements. Headquarters were at the Tiger 
Hotel, Columbia. 

Dean Payne, of Indiana, chairman of the com. 
mittee on classification of colleges and univers’. 
ties, presented a report upon the basis of whic! 
six institutions were favorably voted for the ap- 
proved list of the association: Hope College, 
Howard Universiy of Washington, D. C., Musk. 
ingum College, Temple University, University 
of Tulsa and the Women’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Reports regarding association policy were 
given by President Ford, of the University ot 
Minnesota, for the president’s conference; and 
by Dean Fred, of the University of Wisconsin, 
for the Deans’ Conference. 

As officers for 1939-40, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology was elected as institutional 
president, and Dean F. K. Richtmyer, of Cornell, 
was elected secretary. The 1940 meeting will 
be held at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

RAYMOND W ALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PREDICTION OF ACADEMIC AND 
NON-ACADEMIC MARKS IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

INTELLIGENCE tests are being used extensively 
for purposes of prediction; numerous investiga- 
tions, under a wide variety of conditions, have 
adequately demonstrated that the functions mea- 
sured by the types of intelligence tests now avail- 
able show only a moderate degree of relationship 
to academie achievement. The correlation be- 
tween intelligence test results and achievement 
in special subject matter fields such as industrial 
arts, fine arts, physical education and home eco- 
nomies is even lower. 

Many attempts have been made to construct 


tests to predict suecess in academie and non-aca- 
At the present time a large num- 
ber of prognostic tests is available. These tests 
purport to measure such factors as mechanical, 
artistic, musical, clerical and mathematical apti- 
tude. The value of these tests for guidance and 
prediction should be determined. 

In each junior high school of the Fordson 
publie schools, Dearborn, Michigan, the boys av 
required to take the exploratory courses in the 
different shops. All the boys must take some 
shop work in the seventh and eighth grades. 
The shop work consists of grade 7B electricity, 
grade 7A woodshop, grade 8B sheet metal work 
and grade 8A general metal work. Mechanical 


demie fields. 
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» is taught in conjunction with all these 
individual differences in shop ability 
nd among junior high school boys. Some 
boys should be encouraged to continue 
rk in the senior high school; some should 
ed not to eontinue shop work in the 


1 


rh school. Various tests of mechanical 

have been constructed to assist in the 
ce of pupils. It is possible that these 
be of value in advising boys concern- 


desirability of taking additional shop 


Detroit Meehanieal Aptitude Examina- 
joys was administered to’ the grade 8A 
he four Fordson junior high schools. 
ary purpose of this study is to deter- 
value of this examination for the pre- 

of scholastie success in industrial arts, 
s academie subjects, as measured by 

It is assumed that if this apti- 


* marks. 
has high predictive value, it may be 

ely for guidance; if it has low pre- 
alue, it is assumed that it is not effec- 
guidance. 


ne 
LOTl¢ 


| data were available for each boy; 


re, the secondary problem of this study 


to indicate the predictive value of the intelli- 
renee quotient, the Metropolitan Achievement 
ind chronologieal age. 
ete records were available for 150 grade 
For each boy the following items of 
rmation were obtained: the mechanical apti- 
tude quotient from the Detroit Mechanical Apti- 
tude Examination, the intelligence quotient from 
Alpha Group Intelligence Test, the 
verage score on the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, Form A, Revised, chronological age and 
two honor point averages. 
The academie honor point average for each 
was based upon marks in three academic 
subjects, mathematies, English and social sei- 
ence. The marks in mechanical drawing and 
general metal shop subjects were used as the 
basis for the industrial arts honor point average. 
In computing the honor point averages, each 
, four; each C, three; each D, two; and each 
E, zero. Proper weightings were given to each 
mark on the basis of the amount of eredit car- 


ned. The honor point average was found by 
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dividing the number of honor points by the 
number of hours of course credit carried. 


TABLE I 

INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SIX VARIARLES* 

* The variables according to number are: (1) aca- 
demic honor point averages, (2) intelligence quotients, 
(3) mechanical aptitude quotients, (4) Metropolitan 
Achievement Test scores, (5) chronological ages and 
(6) industrial arts honor point averages. This num- 
bering applies in all instances. 


Variables 


The Pearson product-moment coefficients of 
correlation, and their probable errors, are pre- 
Table I. The 
deviations of the six variables are included in 


Table IT. 


sented in means and standard 


TABLE II 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR THE SIX 
VARIABLES 


Variables Means 


A glance at Table I reveals that none of the 
four variables has value for the prediction of 
The me- 
* 051 
with the industrial arts honor point averages. 
This result indicates that the value of the Detroit 
Mechanical Aptitude Examination, as well as of 
the intelligence test, the Metropolitan Achieve- 


honor point averages in industrial arts. 
chanieal aptitude quotients correlate .26 


ment Test, and chronological age, for prediction 
of success in shop work is negligible. The use 
of this mechanical aptitude test must be justified 
on other bases. 

The data show that the mechanical aptitude 
quotients, the intelligence quotients and the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test scores correlate 
fairly high with academic honor point averages. 
The Metropolitan Achievement Test has the 
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academie honor 


most alue for prediction ol 
point averages as evidenced by a coefficient of 
63 033. 

Multiple coefficients of correlation were also 
value of a combination 
The data show that 


calculated to show the 
of variables for prediction. 
R1.23 is .560; R1.24, .648; R1.34, .661; R1.234, 
670. that the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test is practically as 


effective for prediction as a combination of it 


One may note from these data 


with the intelligence quotients and the mechan- 
ileal aptitude quotients. 

This study also indicates a fairly high degree 
of correlation between the intelligence quotients, 


and the 


the mechanical quotients 


The 


the same mental 


aptitude 
three tests seem 


achievement test 


scores, 


to be measuring functions to 


a great extent. 
Mechanieal 


Summary and Conclusions. (1) 


aptitude quotients based upon the Detroit Me- 


chanical Aptitude Examination for Boys, intel- 
ligence quotients based upon the Detroit Alpha 
Group Intelligence Test, average scores on the 
Test, chronological 


Metropolitan Achievement 


and honor point averages based upon 


ages 
academic and non-academic subjects were ob- 
tained for 150 grade 8A boys. 

(2) The mechanical aptitude quotients, the 
intelligence quotients, the achievement test scores 
and chronological ages correlated negligibly with 
the non-academic honor point averages. The 
ratios ranged from .025 to .26. 

(3) The variables used in this study have no 
practical value for the prediction of suecess in 
industrial arts courses. 
correlated negligibly 


The 


(4) Chronologieal ages 
with the academic honor point averages. 
ratio was — .17. 

(5) The mechanical aptitude quotients, the 
intelligence quotients and the achievement test 
scores correlated fairly high with the academic 
honor point averages. The ratios ranged from 
49 to .63. These three variables have consider- 
able value for the prediction of suecess in aca- 
demie subjects. The Metropolitan Achievement 
Test seores are the most effective. 

(6) Multiple coefficients of correlation show- 
ing the value of various combinations of the 
mechanical aptitude quotients, the intelligence 
quotients and the achievement test scores for 
predicting academic honor point averages were 
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computed. The multiple ratios ranged from 560 
to .670. 

(7) The data show that the achievement test 
scores are nearly as effective for prediction as 
a combination of them with the mechanica] apti- 
tude quotients and the intelligence quotients, 

(8) The mechanical aptitude quotients, the 
intelligence quotients and the achievement test 
scores revealed inter-correlations ranging from 
58 to .67. These three variables seem to be 
measuring the same mental functions to a fairly 
high degree. , 

CLAUDE L. Nemzex 
JOHN H. bE Hevg 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, 
ALFRED WOODWORTH SCHOOL, 
DEARBORN, MICH. 
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